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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


MORE ON “SEX” 


To the Editor: 

I doubt that I am interested in re-sub- 
scribing. I doubt that the exploration of the 
sordid and the morbid is so important to the 
Christian ministry. Your magazine carries 
the hovering idea that sexuality is the most 
important thing in life and has an occult 
effect on all human behavior. 


I would advise the editors of this paper 
to play a few sets of tennis, hoe in their 
gardens awhile, then memorize the sermon 
on the mount letter perfect. 

I. Bett 
Lyndon, Kansas 


To the Editor: 

One of your correspondents in the June 
issue wishes to be counted out of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. He does 
well in wishing to be counted out. He is 
hardly the type to be of any value as a pas- 
toral counselor! Perhaps he himself is in 
need of some skilled counseling. 

Rev. CuHartes E. Craik, Jr. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


The correspondent to whom Mr. Craik 
refers complained of the “preoccupation” of 
the journal as well as the Book Club with 
sex; particularly with the selection of One 
Little Boy in March. 


The editors do not believe that “sexuality 
is the most important thing in life,” but 
they do believe that it is one of the impor- 
tant things and hence must be dealt with 
seriously. The materials of this entire issue 
we believe are the best answer to Mr. Bell's 
criticism.—Ed. 
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To Help YOU 
Help OTHERS 


PASTORAL CARE 


Edited by J. RICHARD SPNN. ‘‘Written to help 
ministers become more effective pastors. Replete 
with program and administrative suggestions, wise 
counseling on specific matters, and examples of suc- 
cessful pastoral care. This volume will strike the 
reader as being planted on the ground of reality.’’ 
—Pulpit Digest $2.50 


THE COUNSELOR IN 
COUNSELING 


SEWARD HILTNER. ‘‘Until now books in this 
field have been filled with material of anecdotal na- 
ture. Hiltner progresses beyond this by using inter- 
view records by the pastors doing the counseling. 
This is the first book of such case material and as 
such, makes a definite milestone of progress.’’— 
Pastoral Psychology $2.50 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 


PAUL E. JOHNSON. ‘‘A book which religious edu- 
cators can without hesitation put into the hands of 
their students—families can well make it a text- 
book—prospective parents or those anticipating 
marriage will profit from its wisdom.’’—Religious 
Education $3 


THE ART OF COUNSELING 


ROLLO MAY. ‘‘This book brings the techniques of 
couns:2ling peop‘e into closer and fuller detail—in re- 
lation to the pastor’s work than has ever been done 
before. It sets forth basic principles of dealing 
with individua's with a wea th of concrete narrative 
and specific instances.’’—The Pastor 


At Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


— 


The Mystery 
of Love and 


Marriage 


» 


by 


Derrick Sherwin Bailey 


There has been heretofore no ade- 
quate book on the theological significance 
of the physical factor in marriage. This 
one will be welcomed by the marriage 
counselor and by all who have thus far 
felt the lack of a satisfying Christian doc- 
trine of marriage. This book, which 
studies marriage not only as a social and 
religious institution, but also as a personal 
relation, embodies a new approach to 
questions of love, sex. and marriage. 


“He has done a superb job that I have 
felt needs to be done. He shows himself 
completely at home in historical teach- 
ings concerning marriage, particularly the 
Biblical deposit to our cultural attitudes 
on the subject, and seems to be quite 
cognizant of the psychological and med- 
ical facts involved.”.-Wayne E. Oates, 
Professor of Pastoral Care, Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary 


“Such a treatment as Dr. Bailey's on 
the Biblical teaching of the ‘one flesh’ 
should be welcomed not only by all those 
who are concerned with the health and 
ttability of family life today, but also by 
those who believe that the Christian Doc- 
trines of creation and redemption should 
be related to the facts of sexual and social 
life.”Ursuta M. Niesunr 


“Readers will find it interesting that a 
churchman should express views on this 
subject which are quite in line with those 
of psychologists and other students of the 
problems of marriage and sex.” -Vincinta 
Kikkus 


$2.00 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


HEALING AND KNOWLEDGE 


To the Editor: 

I subscribed to PastoraL PsycHo.ocy 
last November and now, after receiving 6 
issues of it, I can say without hesitation that 
it is one of the best magazines of its kind. 
Its articles, as a whole, are interesting, good 
and helpful, indeed. 

We know right well that when Jesus 
Christ was sending out His disciples for His 
great missionary work, He commissioned 
them with two most important tasks; 
namely, preaching and healing. And to the 
end they proved to be successful in their 
obligations because by the personal deep in- 
fluence of their Master they were prepared 
to meet the vital needs of human body, mind 
and soul. 


But have we, the present disciples of the 
same Master, carried out His divine com- 
mand fully? Generally speaking, the answer 
to this question is negative. I think we have 
been trying to drive the delicate and greatly 
useful machine of our profession on a single 
track. That is why we haven't gone very far 
in actual success; that is, we haven't 
achieved much. In other words, we have em- 
phasized the preaching and have done it well, 
but we have neglected the healing and, 
naturally, have failed in it. It should be 
taken for granted, however, that by healing 
I mean what psychological knowledge, 
counseling, faith and prayer combined could 
have accomplished and can accomplish in 
human _ personality. 


3ut the new developments in the office of 
ministry are very hopeful. It is good to see 
the ministers heading toward fulfillment of 
their twofold great obligations, preaching 
and healing. I like to hope that the day will 
come when most of our Class “A” religious 
schools will establish new departments with 
two or three year programs of teaching 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Chris- 
tian Healing or Bachelor of Sacred Healing. 
The ministry in all its efforts, including 
preaching, should have one final great pur- 
pose and that is to be the spiritual, mental, 
physical, and moral health of the people. In 
the training and preparation of ministers for 
this purpose, PAsTorAL PsycHoLocy can be 
and will be of great help, | am sure. 


Kev. Sockares M. MACKITAR 
Armenian Presbyterian Church 


West New York, New Jersey 
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Announcing... 
the 1952 printing from brand-new plates ! 
THE PREACHER‘’S COMPLETE 


HOMILETIC COMMENTARY 


HIS great reference work, reflecting the re- 

search and scholarship of high authorities, 
has become recognized throughout the world as 
one of the most valuable libraries ever published 
for clergymen of all denominations. 


; In its 18,000 pages are provided, wholly i 

: English, full and scholarly expositions of every 

t verse in the entire Bible that can be of any pos- 

- sible usefulness in preparing original, stimulating, 

J successful sermons. Includes commentary on thou- 

sands of texts heretofore almost entirely over- 
looked. 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
Mail coupon below for information on how you 

: 32 large volumes can obtain the complete set on easy terms. There 
18,000 pages is no obligation, no salesman will call. 

i only $6750 MAIL COUPON TODAY—————- 

on easy terms | FUNK & WAGNALLS, Dept. P.D.-1 

f (original price $120.00) ) 153 East 24 Street, New York 10, N. Y. l 

: Notice to Bookstores | Please send me full information about the 1952 Printing of 1 
Complete trade informa the Preacher's Complete Homiletic Commentary. 

s tion about this standard : l 

h reference work will be 4 Name { 
mailed upon request, 

y Please use your business | Address l 
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The Man 
of the 


Month 


EUEL L. HOWE, author of the uniquely significant article, “A Pastoral 

Theology of Sex and Marriage” in our current issue, is Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, Virginia Theological Seminary. 

He was born at Vashon, Washington, in 1905 and received his theologica) 
training at the Philadelphia Divinity School in 1930 and the degree of S.T.D. in 
1941. Thereafter he served as assistant in a Philadelphia parish. In 1931 he was 
appointed vicar of St. Stephen’s, Elsmore, New York. He served there until 
1937 at which time he became Professor of Pastoral Theology at the Philadelphia 
Divinity School where clinical training became an integral part of the theological 
curriculum and was required of all students. In 1944 he became James Maxwell 
Professor of Pastoral Theology at the Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Virginia. Here he continued to pioneer in the developments 
of pastoral theology in relation to the rest of the theological curriculum. 

Through his profound interest and understanding of this relationship Dr. 
Howe has made a most significant contribution to the work not only at his own 
seminary and the church generally, but to secular areas ag well. Dr. Howe serves 
as editorial consultant to the Department of Christian Education of the Episcopal 
Church, which is now developing a new program in minister education; he is a 
member of the department team for leadership training which during the past 
three years has conducted re-training sessions for three-quarters of the clergy 
and several thousand laymen of the Episcopal Church. 

He is a member of the Department of Pastoral Services of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, and a member of the Council for 
Clinical Training. He has served as a member of the Technical Committee of 
Experts of the Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
and is much in demand as lecturer to psychological and psychoanalytical profes- 
sional groups. 

His special contribution has been in the relationship of theological and the 
psychological problems of childhood, as is indicated by his writings in this field, 
among them the article on “Children and the Church” in our June issue. 
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Pastoral 


Editorial 


Sex and Pastoral Psychology 


E devote this and the coming 

February issue of PASTORAL 
PsycHo.ocy to sex. We do this for 
four inter-related reasons. First, we 
believe that sex is an important aspect, 
area, dimension, or relationship of life 
which—like all other similarly import- 
ant things—requires careful and criti- 
cal consideration by the pastoral psy- 
chologist. Second, we believe that there 
is a kind of thought and concern 
emerging about sex matters among 
many churchmen—uniting what mod- 
ern knowledge and insight has given 
us with the traditional concern and in- 
tent of the churches—which has not 
yet been described forcefully and ade- 
quately enough so that the thinking of 
others might be deepened and ex- 
panded. 

Third, we believe that several fac- 
tors in our modern society are mak- 
ing for a de-humanization of personal 
relationships, including the sexual as- 
pect of such relationships; and that 
such trends ought to be as clearly en- 
visaged in their sexual aspect as in any 


other. And fourth, we believe that pas- 
tors need exactly the same kind of 
help in aiding parishioners with sex 
problems as they want on any other 
kind of problem which arises in their 
pastoral care. There is nothing new 
about this, except perhaps &n expand- 
ed openness in discussing ei matters. 
But we believe there are! some new 
facts, some deepened understanding of 
Christian points of view, and in this 
sense something new to be said. 

We had originally envisioned one 
special issue on this subject. Chiefly 
because of the remarkable article by 
Roland H. Bainton (which will appear 
in two parts), of which we did not 
want to exclude a line, we have de- 
cided to keep this and the other briefer 
articles on the subject, and to present 
two special issues. 

In doing so, we knowingly take the 
risk that a few may accuse us of over- 
emphasis. We hope and believe that 
the number of these will not be large. 
But be it large or small, we feel a pro- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Christianity and Sex 


An Historical Survey 


BY ROLAND BAINTON 


Professor of Ecclesiastical Church History 
Yale University Divinity School 


EX in Christian treatment has 

never been considered by itself 
apart from the context of procreation, 
family, marriage, and the common life 
of men and women. Broadly speaking 
the church like the synagogue has 
taken a middle course between the ex- 
tremes of asceticism and _ license. 
Christianity like Judaism has never 
condemned sex, because the creation 
is good, life is good, the continuance 
of life is wholesome and the means 
which God has instituted for its on- 
going cannot be evil. Therefore sex is 
not to be repudiated as defiling. On the 
other hand, sex is not to be indulged 
in promiscuously or for private grati- 
fication apart from social responsibility, 
and above all not as a device for excit- 
ing emotional upheaval in the interests 
of religion. Sex is good but capable of 
abuse, and like every other good is to 


The second part of this article discussing 
the more modern romantic and companiable 
concepts of sex and marriage will appear in 
the second section of this issue in February, 
1953, together with articles on various as- 
pects of sex and the church by Dr. Joseph 
Fletcher, Dr. John A. P. Millet, Dr. Peter 
A. Bertocci, Lawrence K. Frank, and others. 


be disciplined and subordinated to an 
entire way of life. There was never any 
question in Christian history but that 
sex should be confined to marriage, 
that marriage should be monogamous, 
and ideally for life, with the obligation 
of fidelity equally binding upon both 
partners. 

Diversities of emphasis were possi- 
ble, however, within this general pat- 
tern, and varying attitudes toward 
marriage are relevant also for sex. The 
first and the most prevalent position 
may be called the sacramental view in 
which marriage is a lifelong union de- 
signed for progeny and as a remedy 
for sin. Often an incidental aim was 
the uniting of families and of property. 
No falling in love was prerequisite and 
often matches were made by parents. 
The second type is the romantic in 
which woman is well-nigh deified. 
Erotic love is considered ennobling and 
the making of love becomes a religious 
cult. A romantic attachment is then 
a prerequisite for marriage. The third 
type stresses companionability in mar- 
riage based on a community of convic- 
tions and even of tastes. The partners 
are associated in the rearing of chil- 
dren, in the work of the church, and 
perhaps by a joint interest in social 
reform or some literary or scientific 
pursuits. These three are not incom- 
patible and indeed an ideal marriage 
effects a synthesis. If one is pressed 
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to the exclusion of the others, diverse 
attitudes to sex may result. If the 
primary end of marriage be procreation 
the position may be taken that the 
sexual life should be restricted to the 
mere necessities of propagation. If the 
emphasis is upon romantic attachment, 
sex may be esteemed as an appropriate 
form for the expression of affection. 
If companionability in a common en- 
terprise be uppermost, then the sexual 
side of marriage may be curtailed and 
the partners may even dedicate them- 
selves to continence within the mar- 
riage bond’. 

Before proceeding to a more detailed 
consideration of the varying Christian 
attitudes and practice a glance is need- 
ful first at the Jewish background so 
largely determinative for the Christian 
view and also at Greco-Roman ideas 
and behavior, because Christian posi- 
tions sometimes developed in opposi- 
tion to and sometimes with an appro- 
priation from classical sources. 

The Old Testament contains the 
initial warrant for marriage where 
God at the very creation saw that it 
was not good that man should be alone 
(Gen. 2:18). Here is the standard 
proof text for those who construe 
companionability as the chief end of 
the marriage bond. God therefore took 
from Adam a rib and fashioned Eve 
and bade the pair be fruitful and mul- 
tiply (Gen. 1:28), and this is the 
classic text for regarding procreation 
as the main objective. In the entire 
story there is no hint of any taint in 
the sexual relationship. The sense of 
shame may rather be interpreted as a 
result of the fall and one may infer 
that at first Adam and Eve were quite 
unabashed. Other interpretations have 
of course subsequently been placed 
upon the story.’ 

Further passages in the Old Testa- 
ment also are pertinent to the varying 


emphases. Deuteronomy 24:5 which 
decrees that the newly wed husband 
should not be called upon for military 
service for a year but should stay and 
cheer his bride suggests companion- 
ability. Of a romantic picture of mar- 
riage in the full sense with an exalting 
and well-nigh deifying of the woman 
there is no trace in the Old Testament. 
But romantic attachment was obvious- 
ly possible even within family arranged 
matches. Witness the love of Isaac for 
Rebecca and of Jacob for Rachel. The 
Song of Songs is not an example of 
romantic love in the sense of the trou- 
badours. It is a lyrical rhapsody of 
mutual delight in the beauty of the 
other sex. 

The Old Testament exalts matri- 
mony and visits the extreme penalty 
upon infidelity. One of the Ten Com- 
mandments enjoins “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery” (Ex. 20:14). And 
a law of Leviticus enacts that if a man 
defile his neighbor’s wife both offend- 
ers shali die (Lev. 20:10). There was 
here no double standard. Significantly 
defection from the religion of Israel 
was most commonly characterized as 
adultery (Jer. 3:8 and Ezek. 16:32) ; 
whereas in the New Testament and 
the Early Church the most prevalent 
expression is that of desertion, a meta- 
phor taken from the army. 


HE SYSTEM of marriage thus 

jealously guarded by Judaism was 
not, however, monogamy, prior to the 
period of the Babylonian exile. In the 
early period Jacob had Leah and 
Rachel. Curiously, however, in the later 
church the classical example of bigamy 
was that of Lamech because of the 
verse: “Adah and Zillah wives of 
Lamech” (Gen. 4:19). The polygamy 
of David and Solomon need scarcely 
be mentioned, but in addition there 
was also concubinage, and Abraham 
alongside of Sarah had also Hagar. 
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The Judaism of New Testament times 
had become monogamous, although the 
Mishna permitted eighteen wives to a 
king and as many as four or five to a 
commoner. Even in the second century 
Justin Martyr could reproach Trypho 
the Jew with this provision.’ All the 
more then the behavior of the patri- 
archs was an embarrassment to Chris- 
tians who retained the Old Testament 
and rejected many of its practices. The 
common explanation was a distinction 
between historical dispensations. Still 
what God had once favored could: not 
be absolutely wrong and if the condi- 
tion recurred which formerly. war- 


ranted the practice, might it -not then. 


be revived? Some Christians argued 
that the immoralities of the patriarchs 
were due to a special revelation ‘no 
longer vouchsafed. But recurrent 
Christian groups committed to: the 
continuance of revelation did not ex- 
clude the possibility of new divine 
authorizations. On this basis the Ana- 
baptists at Muenster revived polyga- 
my. For the most part, however, the 
patriarchs were revered but not imi- 
tated by the Church. And not uncom- 
monly their derelictions were rendered 
innocuous through allegory.* 

Divorce in the Old Testament was 
freely conceded solely on the ground of 
the husband’s displeasure (Deut. 
24 :1-3). Sexual perversions were con- 
demned. The term sodomy covers both 
homosexuality and intercourse with 
animals. Both are referred to with dis- 
approval in the Old Testament. The 
very term sodomy was derived from 
the behavior of the men of Sodom who 
proposed to violate Lot’s male guests 
(Gen. 19:5). Deuteronomy enacted 
that there should be “no whore of the 
daughters of Israel and no sodomite 
of the sons of Israel” (23:17). The 
reference is to sacred prostitution and 
its male counterpart in connection with 
the temple. Such remnants of the cults 
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of the fertility gods, the Baalim, were 
not extirpated in Israel until Josiah 
“brake down the houses of the Sodo- 
mites” (2 Kings 23:7). Specific legis- 
lation against homosexuality is found 
in Leviticus 18:22 and against rela- 
tions with beasts in Exodus 22:19 
where the penalty is death.’ Prostitu- 
tion, though discountenanced, did not 
bear ‘so great a stigma but that Rahab 
the harlot could become an ancestress 
of David. 

The offense of Onan was later to re- 
ceive ‘a connotation scarcely present in 
the original account. Under the Levi- 
rate law he was obligated to raise up 
seed to his brother, but evaded the. re- 
coitus , interruptus 
(Gen. 38:9). The term Onanism came 
later to be applied not only. to this 
practice but also to masturbation. 

The Greco-Roman world .had much 


- less to contribute to Christian attitudes 


than did the Judaic. Most of the more 
distinctive elements.in the classical tra- 
dition were rejécted by the Church. 
Only among the-late Stoics does one 
find genuine parallels. For example, in 
Epictetus who said that he who look- 
ing on a woman, exclaims, “Lucky is 
her husband” has already committed 
adultery with’ her in his heart.° Or 
Musonius who ‘extolled companion- 
ability in marriage and recommended 
the restrictions of sexual relations to 
procreation.’ In the poetry of love in 
antiquity there are rather alien notes. 
All too often’ sex was treated as by 
Horace and Ovid facetiously or even 
cynically, and Virgil’s portrayal. of 
Dido’s passion as a malady could serve 
only the purposes of extreme Chris- 
tian ascetics.® 

The place accorded to the Hetairai 
in the cultural life of Greece could 
never be countenanced by the Church, 
and those guilty of pederasty could not 
inherit the kingdom of God. At this 
point we are cautioned, .however, by a 
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distinguished historian of Greek cul- 
ture to beware of exaggeration with 
regard to the prevalence of the vice. 
Werner Jaeger in his Paideia contends 
that it originated at Sparta and with 
the waning of Spartan prestige came 
into disrepute. The transition is ob- 
servable between the Symposium of 
Plato and the Laws where the practice 
is condemned.’ Granted, however, that 
the moralists came to discountenance 
the perversion, this does not prove that 
actually it was discontinued, and_ if 
the practice had really ceased to be 
prevalent one cannot understand why 
the New Testament writers should 
have felt the need to speak so sharply 
against it (I Cor. 6:9 cf. Gal. 5:19). 

The area in Greek thinking on sexual 
matters from. which Christians could 
find eventually, at least something to 
appropriate was that which dealt with 
contraception and abortion. As early 
as 100 B.C. an inscription reveals a 
distinction between-drugs intended for 
the one purpose and for the other. The 
contraceptive was called <Atokeion, 
the abortive Phthoreion: Christians 
were to condemn both alike. In addi- 
tion the Greeks and notably Soranus 
writing in the second century A.D. 
showed an acquaintance with methods 
apart from drugs, all'of them to-be ap- 
plied by the female, namely medicated 
pessaries, vaginal plugs, and astringent 
solutions." No Christian group to my 
knowledge. prior to the late nineteenth 
century considered the propriety, of the 
use of any of these methods. 

Abortion of course im any form and 
at any time: was discountenanced by 
the Church, but -there was ‘difference 
of opinion as to the enormity of the 
crime. And here it was that Christian 
thinking suffered influence from class- 
ical theories. The Stoics held that the 
growth of the embryo is a physical 
process and that the soul is not con- 


joined with the flesh until birth. Con- 
sequently abortion is not murder. This 
was the view taken by the Roman law. 
The Platonic tradition was that the 
soul, although not derived directly 
from the parents, yet is waiting in the 
offing to be united with the foetus at 
conception. If this be the case, then 
abortion at whatever time is the taking 
of a human life. A middle ground 
rested on the view of Aristotle accord- 
ing to whom the soul entered in the 
case of males at the fortieth day and 
for females at the ninetieth. A less 
precise statement of this position found 
its way with approval into Christian 
circles through the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into Greek, 
where a distinction was introduced not 
present in the original (Ex. 21, 22, 23). 
The Greek version prescribed a fine 
for violence causing a miscarriage in 
case the embryo were as yet unformed, 
but if the foetus already displayed a 
human resemblance, then a life should 
be given for a life. Precisely when the 
resemblance could be fixed was not 
defined. At any rate for the later stages 
of pregnancy, the Church was bound 
to look upon abortion as murder and 
thus to .take a severer stand than that 
of the. Roman law.'! 


HE CASE was different with re- 

gard to the penalties for adultery. 
Here the legislative development came 
from the Roman side. The government 
deplored the declining birthrate among 
the Roman aristocracy in the early 
Christian centuries. Juvenal the poet 
declared, for example, that a wealthy 
woman could scarcely be found in 
child-birth. The Emperor Augustus to 
stem the prevalent sexual indulgence 
without progeny placed a tax upon 
bachelors, offered rewards for large 
families, and penalized adultery with 
banishment. His own daughter Julia 
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and the poet Ovid were expelled under 
this enactment. The common opinion 
has been that this legislation continued 
in force until rendered more severe by 
Constantine who stiffened the penalty 
to death. Against this view Doelger 
offers cogent reasons for believing that 
Constantine was actually mitigating 
the mode of penalty, which since the 
time of Septimius Severus early in the 
third century had been death by burn- 
ing. Constantine allowed instead de- 
capitation. His son Constans reverted 
to the earlier severity which continued 
to the time of Justinian. At the very 
moment when the civil law was thus 
becoming more severe, the Church 
grew more lenient toward the sexual 
offender.’* 

After this background, to approach 
the New Testament is to inhale a more 
bracing air. Sex is not discussed for 
its own sake nor even the family, but 
every aspect of life is subordinated to 
the demands of the Kingdom of God, 
for which there may be need to forsake 
even father and mother, wife and 
child (Luke 14:26). References in the 
Gospels to sex and marital relations 
are few. There is the saying of the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5:28) 
which treats as adultery any impurity 
of thought. There is the enigmatic 
reference to those who have made of 
themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom 
of God (Matt. 19:12). Whether this 
means that they had literally emascu- 
lated themselves or had merely dedi- 
cated themselves to celibacy is not 
clear. The passage was certainly spirit- 
ualized by the Early Church and even 
by Origen who was alleged to have 
carried out the implicit injunction to 
the ietter, but who in his extant writ- 
ings never once refers to this act on his 
part and places upon the passage a 
spiritual sense.’ 

The treatment of divorce in Mark 
10 and Matthew 19 is controversial. In 
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Mark, Jesus declared that Moses allow- 
ed divorce because of the hardness of 
men’s hearts, but in the beginning of 
the creation it was not so. God made 
Adam and Eve to be one flesh and the 
union should be indissoluble, on which 
account for either party to put away 
the other and remarry constituted 
adultery. The problem is to know 
whether Jesus condemned or com- 
mended Moses. A distinction is plainly 
drawn, and it is the only passage in the 
New Testament where it is drawn, be- 
tween an ideal state in the Garden of 
Eden and a lower condition consequent 
apparently upon the fall. Since the age 
of innocence had passed away, con- 
ceivably Jesus meant to say that Moses 
was right in making a concession to 
the hardness of men’s hearts. The 
point might be, however, that Chris- 
tians should return to the standards 
of Paradise, leaving the world to take 
advantage of Moses’ relaxation. Mat- 
thew plainly interpreted the passage in 
a legalistic sense and found it too dras- 
tic, since he added the qualification 
that for adultery divorce was permis- 
sible. 

The Pauline Epistles introduce us 
to the problems of the incipient Chris- 
tian community dominated by the ex- 
pectation of the imminent return of 
the Lord. On this account all human 
relations become indifferent and it were 
better because of the shortness of the 
time that all remain in whatever state 
and condition they might be, whether 
slave or free, whether married or un- 
married. The Apostle registered a 
preference, however, for being unmar- 
ried like himself because the unmar- 
ried are less encumbered and freer to 
dedicate themselves to the Lord. If, 
however, there were those who could 
not contain themselves it were better ° 
that they should marry than that they 
should be tormented by desire. This is 
the famous text which justified mar- 
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riage simply as a remedy for sin. Again 
if any man had a virgin housekeeper, 
whether or no he should marry depend- 
ed on his -ability to exercise restraint. 
The reference is to a practice subse- 
quently much cultivated of increasing 
merit by augmenting temptation. 
There were so many failures to achieve 
the merit that the Church had to ban 
the practice. The general tone of this 
seventh chapter of First Corinthians 
is permissive rather than exuberant, 
and even within the marriage bond the 
counsel is to have as having not (I 
Cor. 7: cf. I Thess. 5:3-6). The view 
is at least implicit that marriage may 
be blessed by the Church though vir- 
ginity is superior. The motive for this 
attitude was eschatological. 

Elsewhere in the New Testament 
there are passages which go further 
alike in honoring marriage and in ex- 
alting virginity. The passage on which 
rests the conception of marriage as a 
sacrament is the fifth chapter of 
Ephesians and specifically the thirty- 
second verse, where after a comparison 
of the relation of the husband and wife 
to that of Christ and the Church, there 
is the comment that this is a “myster- 
ion.” The Latin translated this Greek 
word as sacramentum. Again the letter 
to the Hebrews, combating detractors 
of marriage, declares the institution to 
be “honorable in all and the bed unde- 
filed” (13:4). I Timothy (4:3) like- 
wise considers as seductive spirits 
those who forbade marriage. The Book 
of Revelation on the other hand lauds 
the 144,000, undefiled of women, as not 
indeed the entire body of the redeemed, 
but nevertheless as an elect company 
who followed the Lamb whithersoever 
he went (Rev. 14:4). 


KCOND marriages were allowed 
by Paul as a concession (1 Cor. 
7 :39-40). But by the time of the pas 
toral Epistles the rule obtained that a 


on 


bishop should be the husband of but 
one wife (I Tim. 3:2, Titus 1:6). In- 
junctions to mutual consideration on 
the part of husband and wife are fre- 
quent (Eph. 5; Col. 3; I Peter 3:7). 
The wife is subordinate to her husband 
because she was created after him 
(I Cor. 11:8-9) or because she was 
responsible for his fall (I Tim. 2:15- 
18). Female adornment as renewed 
enticement was disparaged (I Peter 
33). 

Sexual offense, specifically incest, 
called for an exercise of severe disci- 
pline (I Cor. 5). Whether or no the 
culprit cast down by overmuch re- 
proof for whom Paul asked leniency in 
his Second Letter to the Corinthians 
was the same person whose castigation 
he had earlier demanded is an open 
question. In other words, it is not plain 
in the New Testament whether a sex- 
ual offender was definitively excluded 
from the fellowship. 

The subapostolic age differed from 
the preceding period in several impor- 
tant respects. The first was in the wan- 
ing of the expectation of the early re- 
turn of the Lord. Lactantius advanced 
the date by 200 years and Hippolytus 
by 300, and there was even hesitancy 
whether the second advent was to be 
desired in view of the inescapable pre- 
lude of woes. That being the case any 
discountenancing of marriage on the 
ground of the shortness of the time 
was excluded. 

A second change was the increasing 
prevalence of the Gnostic disparage- 
ment of life in the flesh and specifically 
of marriage. This attitude already dis- 
cernible in the New Testament became 
so marked thereafter as to occasion 
positive schisms. The Marcionites de- 
manded either celibacy or continence 
within marriage of all Christians. 
Satornilus the Gnostic branded mar- 
riage and the begetting of children as 
a work of Satan. Tatian, who was sub- 
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ject in part to Gnostic tendencies, held 
that Paul’s reluctant concession of mar- 
riage was tantamount to condemnation 
and deservedly so according to Tatian, 
because marriage is corruption and 
fornication." 

The Church Fathers thereupon 
rallied to the defense of marriage. 


Tertullian replying to Marcion declared 


“We vindicate marriage against those 
who disparage the Creator. We do not 
give up marriage because of the possi- 
bility of lust any more than we give 
up clothes because of the possibility of 
luxury.’"* And Tertullian pointed out 
that Paul’s preference for celibacy was 
predicated only upon the shortness of 
the time and not upon the evil of mar- 
riage.’° Clement of Alexandria likewise 
refuted the Marcionite attitude to 
things created and upheld marriage 
partly on the basis of the command in 
Genesis to be fruitful and multiply 
(1:28) and partly on more secular and 
philosophical grounds. The succession 
of children is necessary, he said, as a 
support for old age just as corks hold 
up fish lines, and also for the mainten- 
ance of one’s country as well as for the 
perfection of oneself and of the world. 
“Not to rear up children is to dissolve 
states and society and is an unmanly 
evasion of responsibility.” 
Tertullian explained the polygamy 
in the patriarchs as temporarily neces- 
sary to fill up the world but as con- 
trary to God’s preferred intent, since 
he employed only one rib in making a 
wife for Adam.’* One of the finest 
passages known in Christian literature 
on companionability in marriage comes 
from the pen of Tertullian: “Where 
the flesh is one, he declared, one also 
is the spirit. Together husband and 
wife pray, together perform their fasts, 
mutually teaching, exhorting, sustain- 
ing. Equally they are found in the 
church of God, equally at the banquet 
of God, equally in persecutions and in 


September 
refreshments. Neither conceals from 
the other, shuns the other, or is burden- 
some to the other. Between the two 
echo psalms and hymns while they mu- 
tually challenge each other which shall 
better sing to their Lord.’’”” 

At the same time the increased 
pressures of persecution supplied 
urgent reason for shunning all en- 
tanglements which might blunt the 
will to witness. Tertullian, after prais- 
ing one marriage, heartily condemned 
a second with reasons which would 
equally militate against the first. The 
argument was that he who is unencum- 
bered will best endure. Soldiers cannot 
take their wives on campaigns, and are 
not we also soldiers?” Again why in 
view of the imminent distress should 
we wish to bring children into the 
world 77’ Much of the invective against 
female adornment in the Fathers is a 
part of the same discipline for martyr- 
dom, and if the wife reply that she 
must please her husband, the answer is 
that the Christian husband is not de- 
lighted by the graces which titillate 
the pagans.” 

Marriage suffered most, however, 
because of the growing tendency to re- 
gard every measure of self-denial as 
meritorious. Martyrdom was the su- 
preme example, a second baptism 
washing away all sins committed since 
the first. Then came fasting, almsgiv- 
ing and celibacy. The Acts of Paul of 
Thecla exalt her virginity. The apoc- 
ryphal Acts describe the effects of 
apostolic preaching as the withdrawal 
of married couples from the marital 
relationship.** Not all Christians were 
prepared of course to adopt such a 
rigorous course and the cleavage there- 
fore became more marked between the 
elite dedicated to conspicuous renunci- 
ations and the ordinary Christians who 
fulfilled only the precepts and not the 
counsels of perfection. Eusebius of 
Caesarea in the days of Constantine 
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well formulated the previous develop- 
ment when he posited two grades of 
Christian conduct; the first’ for the 
laity who might participate in pure 
marriages, just wars, and in farming, 
trade and civic pursuits; and the sec- 
ond for the clergy requiring celibacy, 
poverty, and aloofness from the world 
and complete dedication to God.** The 
only new element in this formulation is 
the equation of the distinction between 
the levels of conduct with that between 
the clergy and the laity. 

The very drawing of such a line 
suggested also levels of rigor in the 
imposition of demands and in the ap- 
plication of discipline. There could be 
no question of course that the Church 
could tolerate no violation of the Chris- 
tian code. Abortion could not be con- 
doned*® and fornication ranked with 
apostasy and bloodshed as a cardinal 
sin. It did not, however, for that reason 
cease to be a problem for the Christian 
community. Origen lamented the pres- 
ence of fornicators among the catechu- 
mens, one of whom defended himself 
saying “I was young, I was unmarried. 
Prior to marriage I fornicated.””° Such 
a person obviously could not be admit- 
ted to communion, but what if he were 
penitent? Throughout the second cen- 
tury the Church was adamant that any 
of the three major transgressions ex- 
cluded definitively from the fellowship 
of the Church. About 220 A.D., how- 
ever, the bars went down in the case 
of sexual offenders, provided of course 
they were repentant. Callistus, the 
Bishop of Rome, undertook to forgive 
alike fornicators and adulterers. A 
blast of stormy remonstrance issued 
from Tertullian and Hippolytus, who 
for a time at Rome headed a protesting 
schism.*” Yet the practice of Callistus 
became entrenched and whereas in 
220 A.D. Tertullian could say, “Shall 
we forgive adulterers when we do not 


forgive apostates?”’; in 250 Cyprian 
could ask, “Shall we refuse to forgive 
apostates since we do forgive adulter- 
ers?” This relaxation on the part of 
the Church is in marked contrast with 
the behavior of the state, for this is 
the very period in which adultery was 
visited with the severest penalty. 


i innovation on the part 
of Callistus was likewise to have 
significant consequences. The dilemma 
with which he was confronted arose 
from the plurality of women of sena- 
torial rank in the congregations over 
men of equal status. The Church de- 
sired to keep marriage within the fold, 
but the women were unwilling to take 
the men’ since in that case the women 
would be degraded to the rank of the 
husbands. The Church consequently 
permitted unions which in the eyes of 
the law rated only as concubinage. 
This does not mean that they were 
polygamists for neither the word 
“poly” nor “gamous” applied, since 
these unions were neither plural nor 
were they marriages in the strictly 
legal sense. They were unions of two 
partners in which the party inferior in 
rank did not enjoy a full status. The 
Church saw the essence of marriage ia 
a lifelong union with the intent of pro- 
geny and not in legal recognition. 

An unforeseen consequence of this 
permission was that the women of the 
aristocracy though ready to marry the 
freedmen or slaves were yet loath to 
have children by them because the off- 
spring would take the status of the 
father, and to avoid progeny the 
women employed contraceptive drugs. 
Against this practice Hippolytus cried 
out in shocked repugnance. Highly sig- 
nificant is it that the first protest of the 
Church against contraception was di- 
rected against those who were seeking 
not to space children but to have none 
at all.** 
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The age of Constantine served to ex- 
alt virginity and depreciate marriage. 
The reason was that the softening of 
fiber which ensued with the cessation 
of persecution precipitated censure in 
the form of mass withdrawal from com- 
munity life. The primary object was 
not to escape from sex but from society, 
and the cry of the early monastics was 
not “Get away from women” but “Get 
away from mankind.” Women, how- 
ever, were of course included among 
mankind and flight from the larger 
category obviously entailed withdrawal 
from the smaller. Nature then prompt- 
ly took her revenge in that sex became 
an obsession. Many of the extravagant 
mortifications of the flesh were direct- 
ed toward the quelling of passion. 
Representatives of the opposite sex 
were studiously eschewed. When a 
mother came to visit her seven sons in 
their desert retreat they shut the door 
and responded to her remonstrance 
with the consoling prospect of reunion 
in heaven. Even female animals were 
taboo and to this day Mount Athos 
harbors only tom cats. 

The literary exponent of the more 
extreme attitude was St. Jerome. That 
the withdrawal was not directed 
primarily against women is evident 
from his summons to resist every hu- 
man tie. “Should your little nephew 
hang on your neck, pay no_ heed. 
Should your mother with ashes on her 
hair and garments rent display the 
breasts at which she nursed you, be 
adamant. Should your father prostrate 
himself on the threshold, trample him 
under your foot and go your way. With 
dry eyes fly to the standard of the 
cross. In such cases cruelty is the only 
true affection.””? This passage which 
has commonly been pilloried as savage- 
ly inhuman is a free reworking of a 
speech placed by a pagan rhetorician 
in the mouth of a soldier, and goes to 
show the degree to which the Christian 
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monastic thought of himself as a miles 
Christi.?"* 

But, of course, Jerome did include 
women and wives among those to be 
forsaken. He went as far as any Chris- 
tian could in disparaging marriage, 
which according to him rates only 
sixty-fold in comparison with virginity 
which is reckoned at one hundred. The 
Creator himself refrained pro- 
nouncing a blessing upon the second 
day of creation because the number 
two prefigures marriage. Again only 
the unclean animals went into the ark 
two by two. The incompatibility of 
marriage with religious life was vividly 
displayed for the wife who is distracted 
by the care of children and the super- 
intendence of cooks and weavers. “The 
message comes that her husband is 
bringing guests, she flutters about. Is 
the sofa smooth? Is the pavement 
swept? Are the flowers in the vases? 
[s the dinner ready? Where amid all 
this is there room for any thought of 
God?’ The only good of marriage is 
that it produces virgins.” 

At the same time Jerome was dis- 
illusioned with regard to the expedients 
employed by the Egyptian monks to 
cow the flesh. He had made trial of the 
hermit life. “Sackcloth disfigured my 
unshapely limbs and my skin from 
long neglect had become as black as an 
Ethiopian’s. Tears and groans were 
my daily portion. Yet, though in my 
fear of hell I had consigned myself to 
this prison where my only companions 
were scorpions and wild beasts, I often 
found myself amid bevies of girls. My 
face was pale and my frame chilled 
with fasting; yet my mind was in- 
flamed with desire. Helpless I cast 
myself at the feet of Jesus.” Beating 
his breast did not restore tranquility. 
The only effective therapeutic proved 
to be study of Hebrew. He had to fill 
his mind with a rigorous intellectual 
discipline,” and having done so found 
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the other measures no longer needful. 
He was thereafter perfectly willing to 
collaborate with Paula in the work of 
translating the Scriptures. A certain 
sublimation was found in transferring 
eroticism to the religious relationship 
and Paula, when her daughter em- 
braced the life of religion, was referred 
to as the “mother-in-law of God,” since 
her daughter was the bride of Christ. 

Chrysostom was to pursue still fur- 
ther the analogy with drastic practical 
consequences. His young friend Theo- 
dore, having resolved upon the mon- 
astic life, fell in love with Hermione. 
Chrysostom remonstrated that having 
once affianced himself to Christ to con- 
tract thereafter a human marriage 
would be adultery. Such a_ literal 
treatment of the spiritual relationship 
was later to become concrete in canon 
law. 

Chrysostom is further of interest be- 
cause he was the monk who became a 
bishop and continued in his new office 
to live in accord with the monastic 
code. As a bishop he was celibate. 
Such an example did not of itself 
establish the rule of clerical celibacy, 
but did tend to exalt the unmarried 
state as the ideal even for the secular 
clergy. At the same time vocationalism 
was the more distinctly recognized. 
Chrysostom issued no appeals to all 
mankind to become monks, and if some 
were to remain in the world and to 
marry the Church should for them de- 
velop a code of behavior. Chrysostom 
the monk undertook to give counsel to 
married couples. His injunction is that 
the wife should never say to her hus- 
band : 


“ee 


Unmanly coward and lazy slug- 
gard, look at that man. He is of low 
birth, but he runs risks, undertakes 
voyages, and has made a fortune. His 
wife wears jewels and goes out with 
a pair of milk-white mules. She is at- 


tended by a troop of slaves, but you 
have cowered down and live to no 
purpose.’ But if a wife does so speak, 
her husband shall say to her : ‘My dear, 
when I could have taken many to 
wife, both with better fortunes and of 
noble family, I did not so choose but 
was enamoured of you.’ Then immedi- 
ately from these beginnings the hus- 
band shall open the way to a discourse 
on true wisdom with some circum- 
locutions on the vanity of riches.” 


UGUSTINE brought to formula- 
tion the mature view of the early 
Church with regard to sexual relations 
and marriage. His own view was con- 
ditioned by antithesis to two groups at 
opposite poles. There were first the 
Manichees who looked upon the flesh 
as evil and life in the flesh as demean- 
ing. Sex was of course degrading, yet 
the sexual act was more readily to be 
condoned than the procreation of chil- 
dren which entails the imprisonment 
of more souls within the body. Ob- 
viously those who indulge in sex with- 
out offspring had to practice contra- 
ception. The other extreme was repre- 
sented by the Pelagians who declared 
that procreation was ordained by God 
in order to fill up the vacancies oc- 
casioned by death. Birth transmitted 
no taint from Adam and the sexual act 
was in no sense sinful. To be sure in- 
ordinate desire is reprehensible, but 
natural appetite which impels to mar- 
riage and procreation is good. 
Augustine took a middle ground. 
Procreation is not evil. It has been or- 
dained by God, not however for the 
purpose of filling up the vacancies c- 
casioned by death. God does not care 
whether the earth is replenished—but 
only for the purpose of filling up the 
number of the elect. To that end pro- 
creation is needful and should not be 
avoided within marriage. Augustine 
himself had lived in a monogamous re- 
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22 
lationship with a concubine for sixteen 
years. Because of a disparity in social 
status he could not make her his wife. 
What distrubed him about this union 
however was not that it did not rate 
legally as marriage but that during so 
long a period they had had only one 
child. Contraception was sharply con- 
demned by him and here we have 
another instance in which the polemic 
of churchmen was directed against 
those who practiced birth control in 
order to have no children rather than 
to achieve a sound spacing. 

Since procreation is definitely ap- 
proved the sexual act as such cannot 
be wrong. Nevertheless it is never 
without wrongful accompaniments. 
There is never an exercise of sex with- 
out passion and passion is wrong. If 
we could have children in any other 
way we would refrain entirely from 
sex. Since we cannot, we indulge re- 
gretfully. Augustine almost voices the 
wish that the Creator had contrived 
some other device. If we are to fulfill 
His will we are inevitably placed in 
the position of being constrained to 
sin. This sin, however, is covered by 
the sacrament of marriage to the degree 
that that which outside of marriage 
would be a mortal offense, within mar- 
riage is only venial. The same point 
applies to relationships within the mar- 
riage bond for satisfaction rather than 
for progeny. The practice is con- 
demned, yet no married couple will 
profess to have confined itself to the 
needs of procreation. The offense again 
is covered by the sacrament. 

Augustine recognized in marriage 
legitimate purposes in addition to pro- 
creation. There can indeed be a valid 
marriage without children; if both 
parties by mutual consent should dedi- 
cate themselves to chastity they would 
still be validly married. The good of 
marriage then consists in companion- 
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ship, the lifelong fidelity of partners 
and the sacrament. 

Augustine thus develops the sacra- 
mental view of marriage as an endur- 
ing partnership with the primary pur- 
pose of offspring. Procreation is the 
end and is not to be impeded in any 
other way than through continence. 
Virginity is exalted above marriage 
which can scarcely be given the first 
place inasmuch as sin in marriage is 
inescapable even though mitigated by 
the sacrament. The view of marriage 
as companionability finds recognition, 
but of the romantic picture of lové and 
marriage there is never a trace.” 

The Middle Ages in the West served 
in many respects to demean marriage 
because of a number of new factors in 
the society. The first was the inruption 
of northern peoples, the Germans and 
the Celts. Their sexual behavior and 
marriage customs prior to the invasion 
cannot be reconstructed in all respects 
with assurance. Monogamy prevailed 
but kings and chieftians practiced 
polygamy. The assumption has been 
common that the Germans discounten- 
anced any sexual relations beyond the 
marital bond. This picture goes back 
in part to the Roman historian ‘Tacitus, 
but even more to the monk Salvianus 
of the fifth century who accounted for 
the collapse of the empire on the 
ground that the barbarians were more 
chaste than the Romans. Said he: 
“Among chaste barbarians we are our- 
selves unchaste. I shall say even more ; 
the barbarians themselves are offended 
by our vices. Among the Goths no one 
is permitted to indulge in fornication ; 
only the Romans in their land, by na- 
tional and titular prerogative, are al- 
lowed this vice. What hope, I ask, 
have we then in the sight of God? We 
love vice while the Goths execrate ir; 
we flee from purity, while they love 
it; fornication with them is a perilovs 
vice, but with us a mark of honor. La 
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we think that we can stand befc e 
God, do we think that we can attain 
salvation, when every crime of impuri- 
ty, every disgraceful vice, is committed 
by the Romans and censured by tle 
barbarians 

Modern historians have discover.d 
that this picture, if it be true for the 
Goths at any rate is not for the Celts 
with regard to whom we are better in- 
formed. Abundant evidence demon- 
strates that among them premarital 
chastity was not the rule and sexual 
hospitality was long practiced. And 
when the Germans became established 
in the empire and documents become 
sufficiently extensive with regard to 
their mores, we discover that in mat- 
ters of sex they were no more re- 
strained than were the older inhabi- 
tants. The Church all along had a 
severe struggle to impose her stand- 
ards. The point at which the customs 
of the Germans served to demean the 
marriage relationship was that the 
emphasis lay not as with the Romans 
on consent but rather upon the rights 
of the husband over the property and 
the person of his wife. She was trans- 
ferred to him along with the dowry 
and constituted herself a portion of his 
property. We are not of course to as- 
sume that marriages were normally 
forced. In such a system the young 
people ordinarily do what is expected 
of them, and those who defied their 
families served rather to provide the 
theme for a saga than to establish a 
pattern for society.* 


HE STRESS on property rather 

than on affection was further en- 
hanced by the agricultural character 
of the emergent society. After the in- 
vasions cities declined, not so much 
because the barbarians were incapable 
of accommodating themselves to urban 
life as because the ensuing Moham- 
medan invasions cut off the Mediter- 


ranean as a channel of commerce. In 
consequence land became the basis of 
all life and of all institutions in a feudal 
system. In such a scheme marriage 
served not simply for propagation but 
even more for the unification of famil- 
ies and estates. Betrothals, therefore, 
were contracted at too early an age for 
consent to be a factor. A few examples 
may be adduced. The daughter of 
Count Roger of Sicily was still a child 
when her hand was given to King 
Conrad in 1095. Adelheid was eight 
when in 1110 she was engaged to 
Henry V. Eleven years was the age 
of Gertrud, daughter of King Lothair, 
when betrothed to King Henry oi 
Bavaria in 1127. King Louis of France 
betrothed his daughter when yet in 
the cradle to the thirteen year old son 
of King Henry of England in 1158. 
The son of the Count of Brabant was 
only just born when he was affianced 
in 1207 to the daughter of Philip of 
Swabia. To name but one more ex- 
ample, St. Elizabeth was but four when 
engaged to the twelve year old Ludwig 
of Thuringia. When the children. be- 
came of age the Church insisted that 
they should not be forced to marry.” 
Nevertheless in a society where acqui- 
escence was assumed, filial rebellion 
was infrequent. Marriages also were 
consummated at an early age in Ger- 
many in the late Middle Ages. The 
average age for girls was from thirteen 
to fifteen years, and for boys from 
fifteen to nineteen. Among the Wittel- 
bachs and Hohenzollerns in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries many in- 
stances are recorded of marriages at 
the age of twelve and thirteen years.* 
In a word, the Christian Middle Ages 
had the system of family marriages 
still prevalent in India and China. This 
is not to say that marriage was a yoke 
of bondage or a vale of tears. Families 
no doubt had some eye to the suitabil- 
ity of partners who after marriage 
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might become attached to each other, 
but the atmosphere was not romantic. 
The less so because the rulers of the 
church took no account of the feelings 
of the partners. If one member wearied 
of a political match and sought satis- 
faction beyond the marriage bond the 
church employed every device to en- 
force fidelity. When, for example, 
Lothair I deserted his wife in favor of 
his concubine, the church insisted that 
he return. He thereupon made life so 
unbearable for his wife that she was 
ready to resort to extreme expedients 
to be rid of him. But the church ruled 
that she must endure martyrdom 
rather than suffer him to live with his 
concubine.” 

In other instances unions were dis- 
solved with similar unconcern for feel- 
ings. The church had an elaborate set 
of impediments to marriage which were 
in force with no regard to personal at- 
tachments or aversions. Consanguinity, 
affinity, and spiritual relationship con- 
stituted bars to marriage. Consanguin- 
ity was carried by some to the seventh 
degree in deference to the seven days 
of the week of creation. Some, how- 
ever, were content with the sixth de- 
gree, since God rested from creation 
on the seventh day. Innocent TII in 
the thirteenth century modified the 
practice and reduced the impediment 
to the fourth degree. Affinity was a 
relationship contracted through mar- 
riage such as that of a brother-in-law, 
sister-in-law, and so on. Prohibition 
of marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister or a deceased husband’s brother 
falls in this category. Spiritual rela- 
tionships were incurred through stand- 
ing sponsor in baptism. The godfather 
could not marry his goddaughter, and 
many held that his son could not marry 
her either. When unions were con- 


tracted in violation of these regulations 
forced 


the church ruthlessly the 


couples apart.” 


ignorance 


September 


Robert the Pious, for example, had 
been living happily for some years with 
his wife Bertha when it was discovered 
that he was item a to her physically 
as fourth cousi# and spiritually as 
godfather to her child by a previous 
marriage. Protracted excommunication 
at length constrained -them to sepa- 
rate.* 

Some of these impediments, how- 
ever, were capable of dispensation, 
particularly those that involved no bio- 
logical peril. The church for-a consid- 
eration was ready to concede a special 
permission. In this way a_ practical 
equivalent was discovered for divorce 
in that, if any defect were subsequently 


found in the dispensation, an annul- 


ment could be secured. This was not 
a divorce but a declaration that the 
marriage had never existed in the first 
place. Consequently no barrier stood in 
the way of a new union. Any children 
born to the couple in the time of their 
were legitimatized. “Such 
subterfuges were not unwelcome to 
the church, which by reason of them 
came to control all of the marriages of 
royal and noble houses. Nor were they 
unpalatable to the populace who prefer- 
red ambiguity and loopholes to inflex- 
ible -rigor. In this entire picture 
romance of course played no part. 
The more so was this the case be- 
causé the church increasingly exalted 
virginity. Widely disseminated and 
highly popular were tales like that of 
St. Alexius who at the very altar for- 
sook his bride to go on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. Returning, he lived 
unrecognized as a beggar beneath his 
father’s doorsteps. Incognito he sought 
out his affianced and related to her the 
exploits of her intended bridegroom 
in the hope that she might emulate his 
example. On his death she only was 
able to wrest from his clenched fingers 
the parchment which contained the 
record of-his life and the secret of his 
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identity. This was the story which con- 
verted Peter Waldo to a life of: renun- 
ciation.** 

HE GREAT campaign for clerical 

celibacy entailed an exaltation’ of 
virginity as an ideal for those dedicated 
to religion, and though of course the 
same demand was not laid upon the 
laity they must perforce think of them- 
selves as living on a lower plane. 
Celibacy did not become the rule until 
the eleventh century but, long before, 
bishops like Chrysostom who ~ con- 
formed to the monastic code were 
more highly esteemed. If a priest were 
married sexual relations were deemed 
disqualifying for service at the altar, 
and Gregory I decreed that those who 
celebrated the sacraments should ob- 
serve continence. The story is told of 
a priest of his time who kept his wife 
at a distance. When he was on -his 
death bed she came to say goodbye, 
but he forbade her with ‘the. words, 
“Depart, woman, take away the straw, 
for there is yet fire*here.”’ Papal and 
episcopal exhortations ‘were, however, 
steadily disregarded. In the year 966 
Rathesius reported that ‘all of the 
clergy in his district were married and 
if the married were removed only, boys 
would be left in the churches.. Bishop 
Segenfrid of Le Mans was openly mar- 
ried and: called his wife Episcopissa. 
In the tenth century the papacy itself 
fell into such disorder-that this ‘period 
is referred to as the pornographic 
chapter. The great: Gregorian reform 
sought to cleanse the Augean stables 
by demanding, not fidelity to marital 
vows, but the abolition of all marriage 
for the clergy. The laity were called 
upon to refuse to accept the sacra- 
ments at the hands of the married 
priests. The danger was implicit that 
the sacrament would be considered in- 
validated by the vice of the priest. The 
church had to be careful to guard 


against this error while continuing the 
campaign against the married clergy, 
even to the point of expulsions by 
violence. The reform length 
triumphed in canon law though it was 
very far from prevailing in practice. 
In many areas clerical marriage was 
simply succeeded by clerical concubin- 
age, and in the age of the Renaissance 
popes made no secret of concubines 
and bastards.* 


The point here, however, is that the 
campaign for celibacy tended to dis- 
parage marriage. Virginity was con- 
stantly exalted as an ideal. And at the 
same time those committed to celibacy 
strengthened their own resolve by be- 
rating the female sex. An anti-feminist 
literature became rife. In the early 
fifteenth century Christine of Pisa 
rallied to the defense of her sex but 
only thereby precipitated the Querelle 
des Femmes, in a succession of tracts 
vilifying more than berating matri- 
mony. Take for example the Quinze 
Joyes de Mariage, (“Fifteen Joys of 
Marriage.’ ) The first is that the wife 
is desolate because she is not dressed 
according to her lineage. Other women 
of her circle are robed in fur and 
scarlet. “But my dear,” replies her 
husband, “‘we,have scarcely any furni- 
ture. We have had to buy beds and 
mattresses. We have precious little 
money right now, and you know we 
have to buy two oxen, and the roof of 
our barn has fallen in.” The wife re- 
sumes her plea with the reflection that 
she had some twenty suitors and now 
the clothes which her friends cast off 
to their chambermaids are better than 
those which she wears on the Sabbath. 
In the end the poor husband makes 
the purchase on credit, but when the 
time for payment comes he is unable 
to meet the debt and ends up under 
excommunication.” 

A modern historian after surveying 
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the literature of this genre concludes 
that on the eve of the Reformation 
marriage appeared to be an institution 
in disrepute and the satires were infi- 
nitely more numerous than the pane- 
gvrics. The church of course never 
went so far as to condemn marriage 
and the doctors of the church all said 
that marriage is good and is no impedi- 
ment to salvation nor even to saint- 
hood. At the same time the disparage- 
ment was constant.” 
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Sex—Sin or Salvation? 


Sex, If We Understand Its Nature, Can Be a Vital 


Aspect of the Doctrine of Salvation 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 
lssociate Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


N HIS excellent book, Psycho- 

therapy and a Christian View of 
Man, David E. Roberts notes that “in 
the history of theology specific discus- 
sions of sex have fallen prevailingly 
under the topic ‘sin’ and have received 
scant positive attention under the topic 
‘salvation.’”” There are good historical 
reasons for this, as the articles by 
Roland H. Bainton in this and a sub- 
sequent issue will demonstrate. At the 
peril of personal non-fulfillment and 
social irresponsibility do we forget 
how sex can be misused and find a large 
place under the doctrine of sin. But we 
need not be blinded by the even neces 
sary polemics of past ages into exclud 
ing it from the doctrine of salvation. 

In its human form, sex is like hu 
man freedom itself—-responsible alike 
for man’s highest achievements and 
for his greatest sin. Indeed, the hu 
man form of sex is a direct product of 
human freedom; it contains the same 
potentialities and the same dangers. As 
Lawrence K. Frank points out in his 
article in the second section of this 


series which will appear in February, 
the fact that early man was not merely 
a rutting animal, but instead could en- 
gage in sex relations throughout the 
year, compelled him, as a result of this 
freedom, to find a domicile where 
babies could be born at any season, to 
store food for the nursing mother, to 
create conditions of safety which 
would otherwise have been less im- 
portant. In this sense, the distinctively 
human freedom of sex is a cause as 
well as a result of that freedom which 
has created culture and civilization. 
In a short time perspective, any 
thoughtful social analyst will become 
properly concerned about what is hap- 
pening to sex. Libertinism appears to 
be, if not on the increase, at least more 
open, Birth control has extended the 
scope of freedom in regard to sex, and 
it is far from clear that this is always 
wisely used. The Victorian sex mores 
which still governed the past genera- 
tion, which plainly bound them because 
they could only conform to or rebel 
against them, have received heavy 
blows. If they have not quite been 
knocked out, the count is at least up to 
six or eight against them. The Kinsey 
studies have documented what careful 
observers had already suspected, that 
the gap between profession and prac 
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tice is very far apart. They have sug- 
gested also how far apart are the 
standards among different social 
classes—a_ disquieting but important 
fact in a nation which has prided itself 
on the absence of a class system. 

It is all the more important, there- 
fore, that sex be understood in a long- 
term as well as a short-term perspec- 
tive. To be sure, there are some reas- 
suring points even in contrasting our 
present confusion with Victorian days 
—the lessened hypocrisy, the move- 
ment away from a sharp double stand- 
ard, the increased understanding of 
sexual aberrations, the advance in solid 
preparation for marriage and family 
life, the increasing numbers of pro- 
fessional persons who can help on sex 
problems, and so on. These are weighty 
gains. But against them are to be laid 
many negative factors, topped by con- 
fusion, as we indicated earlier. Con- 
trast with the Victorian perspective is 
not enough. 


ROM the long-term point of view, 

the history of sex in the western 
world may be seen as an attempt, 
stumbling and halting and with many 
reverses to be sure, to utilize sex at 
the distinctively human level of love 
and personal relatedness, as a neces- 
sary corollary of that freedom within 
finitude which is the image of God in 
man. If this assertion appears extrava- 
gant, a mere warbling of unrecon- 
structed liberalism and a blind faith 
in inevitable progress, consider how 
the historical development might have 
been otherwise. 

The pagan libertinism against which 
Christianity had to stand in Hellenistic 
days tended to divorce sex not only 
from social responsibility but also 
from personal relatedness. Had it won 
in the west, sex would have been used 
anti-socially and impersonally, and no 
doubt also with extreme negativity by 
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many in reaction against libertinism. 
For libertinism and asceticism are 
blood brothers, as modern psychology 
has so ably documented. 


Or the west might have followed the 
Manichaeans and other dualists of the 
Hellenistic age, trying to set aside the 
whole sex business as being of an in- 
ferior order for « creature like man 
whose glory was his reason. This 
would have resulted also in social ir- 
responsibility and impersonal related- 
ness, whether in the direct form of 
renunciation, or in libertinism 
which would have been an inevitable 
reaction on the part of some. Again, 
libertinism and asceticism are brothers. 

As the Bainton articles make clear, 
what did actually happen in the west, 
whatever its deficiencies in the light of 
current perspective, was better than 
either of those possibilities. The major 
theme was on the ascetic side, with 
only sixty points for the married while 
virgins received a hundred (St. 
Jerome) and with the crypto-asceticism 
of the cult of chivalrous love in the 
middle ages; but sex was ordained of 
God and was an essentially good part 
of the creation. At its best, Christian 
ascetic thought never praised chastity 
for chastity’s sake, but only for the 
sake of what it regarded (we would 
today disagree of course with this rea- 
soning) as something higher. The 
Hebrew heritage, with its down-to- 
earth conviction about the good of 
God’s creation, could never permit a 
categorical separation between spirit 
and matter in man’s life. The achieve- 
ment of Christianity in retaining sex 
within the hierarchy of human positive 
values must not be forgotten in any 
historical sketch. 

During their earliest days, when the 
new Christian churches anticipated an 
imminent and literal end to the world, 
the achievement of respecting equally 
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the dignity of men and women may 
appear slight. But when the literalism 
of that expectation was transformed, 
and the line on human dignity was still 
held, we have an historical fact with- 
out which our current discussion of 
the positive potentialities in sex would 
not have been possible. 

Roland Bainton distinguishes three 
types of attitude and relationship in 
regard to marriage and, by implication, 
also in regard to the human function 
of sex: the sacramental, the romantic, 
and the companiable. There are, he 
implies, certain values in each such 
that an exclusive emphasis on one 
without the others will distort mar- 
riage and sex in human life. If his own 
leaning is toward the primacy of the 
last, it is not at the expense of the 
freedom which romance implies nor 
the context for that freedom which is 
suggested by the sacramental. What- 
ever the sex defects of past and 
present in western history, Bainton 
further implies, we can at least con- 
ceive the possibility of getting these 
three factors together; and for this 
we may be indebted to the long history 
of western Christianity. 


HE VIEW of western sex history 

as opening the possibility for get- 
ting together the sacramental, the ro- 
mantic, and the companiable, is very 
far from an “inevitable progress” as- 
sertion. It is, instead, a statement about 
the development of freedom in this 
realm—and therefore implying all the 
consequences of a rise in freedom— 
good and bad, responsible acceptance 
and irresponsible distortion, more dis- 
tinctively human possibilities and more 
obvious degradation. To observers 
who fear freedom because of the 
teniptations to escape the anxiety 
which it brings, this development is 
bad, not good. But to those who re- 
gard freedom within finitude as God's 
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will for man, the development is good, 
even though much evil may and does 
accompany its misuse. Once out of the 
natural authoritarianism of the rutting 
season, man has to consider sex in 
freedom and _ responsibility, or in 
escape from them. In human life sex 
is never mere impulse. To believe so is 
one form of escape from freedom. 

With this insight, it is possible to re- 
examine many aspects of the history 
of sex in the western world in a new 
and more positive light. Clerical celi- 
bacy, for instance, which won in the 
west only in the eleventh century, was 
not primarily a sexual matter, but a 
strategic and political attempt to en- 
hance the power of the Roman Church 
by relieving priests of the distractions 
of family life. We may disagree vio- 
lently with the political motives, but 
we would err in imputing them to sex- 
ual prudery. 


Or take the chivalrous conception of 
sexual attachments as suggested, for 
example, in Boccaccio, in which suc- 
ceeding generations have received so 
many delightful shocks on discovering 
that romantic love was presumed to 
exist only in adulterous relationships 
outside marriage. Here was a thrust 
toward freedom in sex relationships. 
Whatever its deficiencies, which be- 
came extreme in the libertinism of the 
late middle ages, it was an attempt to 
break through the freedom-denying 
bondage of sex as a tightly-reined 
function within the concupiscence-con- 
trolling institution of marriage. This 
courtly love was by no means all liber- 
tinism. Had he been confronted by a 
nude, recumbent, and beckoning 
Beatrice, no doubt Dante would have 
returned to his study to compose a 
tragic ode. 


Or take the strictures, throughout 
western history, against masturbation. 
These arose from the same kind of 
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motivation as the Old Testament con- 
demnation of Onan who spilled his 
seed on the ground in coitus inter- 
ruptus, the notion of waste. Few boys 
or girls in the west fail to carry some 
scars as a result of the social disgrace 
implied by masturbation. In its simple 
and literal form, the idea of waste is 
severely limiting upon the human func- 
tions of sex, as by implying no sexual 
intercourse except for procreative pur- 
poses. But the deeper intention of the 
waste idea is essential to the full hu- 
man freedom of sex. One could engage 
daily, or five times daily, in intercourse 
—and yet still “waste” its potentialities 
for increasing personal relatedness, 
human enjoyment, and the exercise of 
social responsibility. Had we had no 
strictures on masturbation, our situa- 
tion might have been far worse than it 
is today.- 

Or take the picture of the monk, 
Martin Luther, marrying his Katie, 
suggesting twice a week as a good fre- 
quency pattern for sex relations, but 
demonstrating very little that we 
would call companionship or mutual 
interrelatedness in his family life, and 
still less of what would seem romantic 
to us. Despite the gain to civilization 
in Luther’s rejection of Jerome’s point 
system, and his putting clergy on the 
same basis as any one else, has his 
neglect of the romantic and the com- 
paniable aspects of the sex relation 
not held us back—especially since 
there are still groups which appeal to 
Luther in literalism in support of an 
authoritarian pattern of family life? 
There is truth here which can not be 
denied. But Luther’s historical contri- 
bution to sex in breaking the point 
system was enormous. In however in- 
troductory a fashion, and at whatever 
cost to romance and companionship, it 
opened the way for sex to become a 
part of the doctrine of salvation, 
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N EFFECT, the Reformation 

checked tendencies toward libertin- 
ism while the Renaissance put a brake 
on the associated asceticism. Why, 
then, do we find a new asceticism 
rising in Protestant countries, follow- 
ed by a new libertinism, and so on 
through the asceticism of the Victorian 
era? One may indeed ask if this is not 
evidence that sex belongs under the 
doctrine of sin, and never seems capa- 
ble of anything but excess, either over- 
or under-indulgence. One can hardly 
deny the fact of fluctuating excesses 
—from a Cromwellian asceticism to a 
libertine court of Charles the Second, 
or from the tight hypocrisy of the 
Victorian era to the uncomfortable 
and exhibitionistic libertinism of the 
twenties. And although we are too 
close to our own decade to know with 
any certainty its trends, a good case 
could be made for the assertion that 
our mores are shifting again to the 
right or the legalistic side. The 
sociologists are telling us that Ameri- 
can youth are exhibiting less daring, 
less yen for adventure, and more con- 
cern for security, than was true a 
decade or two ago. This may not mean 
any change in the overt patterns of sex 
behavior ; but in so far as birth control, 
the disappearance of chaperones, more 
open discussion, and other things make 
daring less necessary, we may be on 
the verge of a right-wing, take-no- 
chances movement. 

But the striking fact about our age 
in regard to sex is not what we do 
about it, so to speak, but our dawning 
and inescapable recognition that what 
we do about it is up to us in a way 
which has never been true before. We 
are forced now—even by the rudimen- 
tary scientific studies of sex, as well 
as by general observation—to see that 
there is choice and decision for culture 
and society as well as for the 
individual, 
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So long as a man or woman believes, 
and his culture supports his belief, that 
sex is a tension or pressure like a flood, 
which one may channel with a certain 
elementary prudence but which is 
bound to sweep him along, he is not in 
a position to make sex count sacramen- 
tally, romantically, and interpersonally. 
So long as a society believes that sex 
mores are also like a flood, sweeping 
people along so that only bits of patch- 
work are possible, this conviction also 
holds back, for all in the society, the 
opportunity for sex to unite the sacra- 
mental, the romantic, and the interper- 
sonal functions. But if the kind of 
freedom which humans have, deny it 
as we will, makes such assumptions 
untenable, and they are, then the entire 
situation changes. And when our tech- 
nical knowledge of sex has reached the 
point where we can better understand 
it on its own terms, the whole flood 
idea can be thrown out the window— 
exactly as we have begun to take seri- 
ously the notions that disease, poverty, 
neurosis, and illiteracy are not “natural 
laws” about which we can do nothing. 
It is all the more disconcerting, there- 
fore, when we find little or no serious 
comment among churchmen on such 
things as the Kinsey reports. Here is 
a series of valuable factual studies, not 
professing to deal with sex except in 
limited aspects, providing material 
from which one can hardly avoid 
drawing the conclusion that sex is what 
we make it. Yet the few comments on 
these findings from churchmen have 
mostly contented themselves with sug- 
gesting that the situation may not be 
so loose as Kinsey reports, or else that 
the facts simply prove how far off the 
track people are (with a kind of grim, 
masochistic satisfaction which reminds 
us of the Pharisee). A few have even, 
attacked Kinsey flimsily on methodo- 
logical grounds. 
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We surely do well to state as bluntly 
and often as possible that what is, in 
the sense of the Kinsey data, has 
thereby no normative significance. But 
who, if he feels himself in any way to 
be a free being in the Christian sense, 
would believe that it had? In such 
studies as these, we have many helps 
and challenges for asserting the funda- 
mental character of the Christian ethic, 
in relation to sex as to anything else. 
It is hardly necessary to get mad at the 
facts in order to do so. But if it is to 
be both Christian and relevant, it must 
be an ethic of freedom in responsibili- 
ty—and no mere legalism attempting 
to hold the dike against what it really 
believes is a flood. 


NE of the most striking phenome- 

na in American life of the past 
ten years is what has happened to the 
birth rate. Through the late thirties, 
social analysts continued to predict a 
declining rate, often implying that 
fewer people would get married, would 
have fewer children if they did marry, 
and so on. But the fact proved to be 
that, the minute more people could sup- 
port families and children (caused by 
World War II, to be sure), the more 
families there were and the more 
babies. Despite the divorce rate, birth 
control, and a hundred other facts 
about modern life which are not with- 
out disquieting aspects, more people 
will enter responsible marital unions 
and have babies if they have a chance 
to do so. No fact is written more 
plainly over the past decade. 

The hold-the-line alarmists on sex 
ethics are, therefore, talking straight 
against the Bureau of the Census. Our 
young people are finding their basic 
sex ethic in the family, beyond any 
previous numbers or proportion, when 
they are given a chance to do so. And 
if they tend to stress the romantic as- 
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pect at the expense of the sacramental, 
their growing recognition of the com- 
panionship element is a framework to 
build on for the inclusion even of the 
sacramental. Our opportunities were 
never greater than now. 

Another striking fact about con- 
temporary life, with clear implications 
for sex, is our declining death rate, 
making the average life expectancy 
not much less than seventy years. Al- 
most until this century, it was only 
half that figure. An average husband 
and wife, in bygone days, could expect 
that they would die about the time 
their children all left home, or about 
the time the mother reached the meno- 
pause. Consider how this must affect 
our thinking in regard to sex. Since 
sex life may (and should) go on into 
older years, many of the old legalistic- 
type arguments about sex behavior be- 
come entirely irrelevant for people (or 
at least women) who have passed the 
child-bearing age, who have fulfilled 
their social responsibilities by already 
rearing a family, and to whom the old 
saw that sex life ends with menopause 
(in women) is no longer credible. 
Here is a whole realm of sex life in 
which freedom is obvious as it never 
was in past ages. What we do with it 
may be terrible, since it is real free- 
dom. On the other hand, sex may be a 
part of the doctrine of salvation for 
the middle-aged as it never could have 
been before. But unless its freedom is 
used to expand personal relatedness, 
its human value is gone in an even 
more obvious sense than would be true 
for the young. 


F we are to help the sacramental, 
the romantic, and the companiable 
functions of sex to cohere into an 
ethic of full, responsible freedom— 
and thereby to make sex an aspect of 
the doctrine of salvation—does this 
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mean that we must take it entirely away 
from the doctrine of sin? The answer 
is plainly no. But we can become clear- 
er than we are now of the place it oc- 
cupies under the sin rubric, as we can 
of the place it should hold in full hu- 
man salvation or sanctification. We 
can better afford to hold out a sustain- 
ing therapeutic hand to the unhappy 
homosexual, for example, if we are 
clear that homosexuality is, at best, a 
distorted way of achieving companion- 
ship and romance through sex entirely 
eliminating the sacramental. We can 
unreservedly condemn a sadistic or 
masochistic way of sex life, at the 
same time providing therapeutic help 
for those whose inner emotional tangles 
have led them to such distorted per- 
spectives. 

Because of the fact of human free- 
dom, sex is certainly an aspect of the 
doctrine of sin. But if we understand 
its nature, and attempt to have it in- 
clude the sacramental, the romantic, 
and the interpersonal, it can also be a 
vital aspect of the doctrine of salva- 
tion. We need, as Reuel Howe sug- 
gests so beautifully and forcefully in 
this issue, a positive theology of sex 
relations. 
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A Pastoral Theology of Sex and Marriage 


The Relationship of Sex Can Be a Means of 


Grace, an Instrument for the Reunion 


of that Which is Alienated 


BY REUEL L. HOWE 
Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Virginia Theological Seminary 


T IS NOT my purpose to outline 

a theology of sex. I readily acknow- 
ledge that this is a task for others. 
My purpose is to indicate briefly, there- 
fore incompletely, what the theology 
of sex is and to show the need for such 
a theology. 

Our human and cultural situation 
raises searching questions as to the 
meaning and purpose of sex. Thoughts 
on the subject during the last half 
century have shifted back and forth 
between repression and permissiveness. 
As one studies the resulting confusions 
of ideas, feelings, and practices with 
regard to sex, it becomes clear that to 
some degree all men sense the mystery, 
exploit the pleasures, evade the respon- 
sibilities, and miss the fulfillment that 
are a part of the sex relationship. Some 
have sought for the meaning of sex in 
sexual experimentation and explora- 
tion; some have tried to deny them- 
selves sexual expression; some have 
confined the meaning of sex to its 
propagative function; others have put 


their faith in romance as the guide for 
sexual fulfillment; still others accept 
it as a biological necessity only; and 
countless others have become victims 
of its dynamic power for daemonic 
ends. 

One of the causes for our difficulties 
is that we have sought to find the 
meaning of sex through only a limited 
conception of its nature. We have com- 
monly thought of sex as a function 
among other functions that one could 
accept or reject, use or misuse without 
other than ethical, legal, and communal 
consequences. While it is true that sex 
is a function, and one among many, 
its true role is not to be found until 
we realize that as a function it does 
not have its full meaning in itself but 
in its relation to the being of which it 
is a part and expression. Sex as a 
function cannot be separated from the 
person of whom it is a part without 
destructive results. The reason for this 
will become clear as soon as we see the 
nature of the relation between function 
and person. 


We have a dual relationship with 
the world in which we live—the world 
of persons and the world of things. 
The best of our religious tradition 
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teaches us, and it is to be discerned by 
the most thoughtful interpretation of 
our human experience, that persons 
exist to be loved and things to be used. 
This relation between persons and 
things we affirm to be God’s purpose 
in creation. We tend to reverse this 
relation, however, and love things and 
use persons. I use a person when I 
use one or more of his functions to 
serve some purpose of mine. In so 
doing, I value what he can do for me 
above what he is, that is, more than 
his being. In fact, I may even disre- 
gard him as being altogether, and by 
exploitation of his function reduce him 
to the status of a thing. The evil of 
prostitution and promiscuity is that it 
is an act against the person whose sex- 
ual function is thus exploited and be- 
comes a sexual thing; and, being an 
act against the person, it is also an act 
against the structure of relationship of 
which the person is a part. 


A holy sexual relationship is one in 
which the interrelatedness and whole- 
ness of function and being are pre- 
served and honored in thought and act. 
In holy love the lover “loves, honors, 
and cherishes” his beloved as a person. 
It is a wonderful experience to be so 
revered as a person, and in gratitude 
the beloved gives to her lover her 
functions as a thank offering even as 
he gives her his, so that the receiving 
is a result of giving in which there is 
a minimum of exploitation. In this 
sense is sexual union sacramental, for 
the act is an outward and visible sign 
of the mutual union between two per- 
sons in which function serves its real 
purpose, which is to be an instrument 
for the realization of the fullness of 
being. 

This is the meaning of sex which 
does not need marriage to give it mean- 
ing. Before there is marriage there is 
sex, and the realization of the meaning 
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of marriage depends in part on the 
prior realization of the meaning of sex. 
This insight is needed for guidance in 
determining the character of sex edu- 
cation. It is possible to talk about mar- 
riage in such a way that we can evade 
the responsibility of talking intelligent- 
ly and helpfully about sex. The diffi- 
culty is that we are afraid of sex, and 
yet foolish is the man who does not 
respect its power for either ecstatic or 
daemonic expression in marriage as 
well as out of it. Too many of us 
clergy are afraid to deal with this sub- 
ject in its several aspects except as we 
may vaguely refer to it when talking 
about marriage. Young people and 
adults need as much as anything a 
demonstration of an attitude on the 
part of their spiritual teachers and 
pastors of acceptance of the plain facts 
of sex and of its fundamental purpose 
and meaning. Along with this is a need 
on the part of people generally for a 
group environment (why not the 
Church?) in which they will feel free 
to ask questions about sex that con- 
cern them and that are a part of the 
issue of salvation; that is, if salvation 
has to do with the realization of one’s 
being. 


AVING SAID that sex is primary 

and universal and has meaning in 
itself, it is now necessary to make very 
clear that sex expression needs mar- 
riage to give it meaning which of itself 
it does not have. Marriage also, by 
virtue of the structure it provides, is 
able to give sex life a continuity and 
stability that is necessary for the full- 
est realizations of the purposes and 
meanings of sex. So we now come to 
this understanding: Sex needs mar- 
riage and marriage needs sex. Sex 
without marriage has meaning but its 
meaning, without the structure and 
discipline that marriage can provide, 
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is insecure and apt to be transient. The 
structure and discipline of marriage 
adds meanings, therefore, to the natural 
meanings of sex itself. But marriage 
without sex is an incomplete relation- 
ship and, as we shall see later, lacks an 
indispensable resource. 

A theology of sex must be relevant 
to the basic facts of existence and have 
something to say in reply to the ques- 
tions raised by men who are sexual 
beings and who inevitably ask ques- 
tions about the nature and purpose of 
sex. There are two sexes (thank God 
there are not more, complicated as 
matters are with only two). There is 
male who is not complete within him- 
self, and female who is not complete 
and sufficient within herself. The world 
of sex is a divided world—there is 
sexual division in the created order. 
But male and female were not created 
for separation and isolation but for 
union and communion. That is, woman 
was made to complete man and man 
to complete woman, anatomically, bio- 
logically, emotionally, mentally, and 
spiritually. The complementary char- 
acter of the relationship between male 
and female when realized effects not 
only the fulfillment of the two indivi- 
duals involved but also a fulfillment 
and completion of creation. A part of 
the power of the sex drive springs 
from the longing of the incomplete 
being for completion. The separation 
is intolerable, and a divided creation 
groans and suffers, longing for union 
and fulfillment. 

The difference between the sexes, 
though having potentialities for com- 
pletion, have also possibilities for com- 
petition. The divided world of male 
and female may produce attitudes of 
divisiveness, so that that which is given 
for fulfillment becomes the instrument 
of deprivation. Each sex has advan- 
tages over the other because each 
possesses that which the other does not 


have but needs. When one partner 
uses his momentary advantage over 
the other in his moment of need and 
vulnerability, we have what we may 
call a condition of inequality which 
may be temporary or may become a 
more or less chronic condition. The 
great danger is that whoever has the 
advantage may exploit the inequality 
for selfish reasons and humiliate and 
hurt the other. 

When exploitation by either the 
woman or the man of the shifting and 
momentary inequalities between them 
takes place, the relationship upon 
which their beings depend for ful- 
fillment is destroyed. The loss of rela- 
tionship deprives them of the essential 
structure of existence, returns them 
again to a state of sexual separation 
and finally alienates each from the 
other. 

We come now to the central problem 
of marriage and, therefore, of sex, 
which raises a question that demands 
the full saving power of the Christian 
answer. 

Marriage is a relationship that has 
to be seen in the framework of human 
relationships generally and understood 
in terms of the meaning of that frame- 
work. The Christian believes that all 
things come from God, which means in 
this case that when He created man, 
He created him to live and find his 
meaning in a structure of relationship 
with one another and with Him. This 
is so true that we know that the real 
hurts that we suffer are those we re- 
ceive at the hands of people, especially 
if we have had reason to believe that 
they loved us. The nature of the hurt 
has been suggested already, namely, 
deprivation in the experience of either 
loving or being loved. All men are 
doomed to experience deprivation of 
love insofar as human capacity to love 
is concerned, because our capacity to 
love is limited. We always want, there- 
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fore, more love than we receive, and 
the less we receive, the more insatiable 
becomes our dependence upon it, and 
the less we are able to give. Thus, we 
have another instance of the well- 
known vicious circle. 

To need love and not receive it in 
proportion to need, to want love and 
be inhibited for one reason or another, 
is to be hurt; and to be hurt may re- 
sult in alienation from each other. And 
yet, in spite of this alienation between 
person and person, there is a deep- 
seated longing to be at one with each 
other, expressed more specifically in 
the desire fur someone of the opposite 
sex with whom we can be at one. 

Out of this kind of situation comes 
every man and woman to marriage, 
whether they know it or not; and 
Christian teaching about marriage and 
the pastor’s preparation of people for 
marriage and his counseling of people 
in marriage must be done in this light 
or the possibilities of irrelevancy and 
ineffectiveness are great. 


S I have listened to all kinds of 

people talk about sex and love and 
marriage, it has become more and 
more apparent that however unclear 
they might be about the many different 
purposes that brought them together, 
back of them all was the deep desire 
to be healed of the brokenness out .4 
which they came and to be at one with 
each other. This longing of the hurnan 
soul is the dynamic that causes them 
to put more faith in their love for each 
other than their capacity for giving and 
receiving love can later justify. But 
the need to believe in love, which re- 
sults in deifying romance, is born of the 
desperate need for at- oneness with 
each other. When their marriage, 
based on this illusion, fails to produce 
the results it seemed to promise, name- 
ly, perfect at-oneness and fulfillment, 
the disillusionment is great, and the 
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resulting despair, often not recognized, 
affects their sense of being and their 
feelings about their total relationship. 
When a man’s faith in love is gone, he 
loses also his power of trust, whether 
of man or God. The simplest definition 
of God is: “God is love.” When young 
people come to us to be married, they 
come with a faith: ‘I believe in love,” 
they say, or, “Love can do anything.” 
They have the beginnings of a true 
faith and we don’t want them to lose 
it. This means that we will build on 
this faith until they find the love that 
really has the power to save them and 
bring fulfillment. It follows then that 
the Church and its ministers have a 
uniquely potent opportunity in their 
ministry to people in marriage to bring 
them into a loving relation to a saving 
God through whom we can help them 
to the realization of the original but 
naive expectations of marriage in more 
realistic ways. If redemption means 
anything, it means that the person in 
the structure of relationship, no matter 
how broken it may be, is brought 
through disillusionment, despair, and 
death to reconciliation, reunion, ful- 
fillment, and life; and where is there 
more need and opportunity for such 
redemption than in and through the 
marital relationship ? 

Sexual love, or any form of human 
love, cannot be the source of its own 
salvation. When human love seeks to 
achieve its own fulfillment, there is 
aspiration, hope, and determination on 
the part of the lovers. The desire to be 
at one with each other, to express that 
oneness in the sex act, is the attempt 
on the part of each to break out of 
separation and to achieve reunion. The 
act is in the direction of redemption. 
Indeed, the experience of the sex act 
is such that those who participate in it 
have a partial sense of being a new 
creation, of reunion, purification and 
completion. In a superb paragraph the 
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theologian E. Lampert describes the 
significance of the union of man and 
woman in one flesh: 


There is here enacted above all the 
ultimate outgoing of man from himself 
into the waiting depths of being. He 
descends and plunges into the world 
‘beneath’ and ‘above’ himself, into the 
breath of the morning of creation, into 
the dawn of being. It is the moment, 
where in awestruck trembling life trans- 
cends its limits. The womb of the world 
is pierced, and through the narrow 
crater of a tremendous act are as it 
were perceived a new ‘beneath’ and a 
new ‘above,’ a ‘new earth’ and a ‘new 
‘heaven.’ It is the mystery where heaven 
sheds itself on man, and man yields to 
heaven; the mystery of the breaking 
down of all the limits and limitations of 
human life and isolated human exist- 
ence, of the petrified and stagnant flesh 
of man. It is the mystery of a sudden 
merging and union into a single indi- 
visible being of flesh and spirit, of 
heaven and earth, of human and divine 
love. The divine spirit touches human 
flesh, since it is transparent to Him in 
its primeval depth, and indeed receives 
Him in the burning moment of erotic 
ecstasy. We are witnessing to a true 
sacrament: the Spirit of God invades 
the cosmic element, without ceasing to 
be Spirit, and the flesh widens into the 
transcendence of the Spirit, without 
ceasing to be flesh. 


That this interrelationship between 
spirit and flesh is the will of God is re- 
vealed in the Incarnation by means of 
which God Himself is embodied in 
flesh in order that that which was 
separated might be reunited, and that 
which is alienated might be reconciled, 
and that all might be fulfilled in each 
other within Him. 

The implications of this insight for 
attitudes toward sex are clear. In the 
first place, lust is an offense against the 
relationship because it makes flesh 
serve itself. Experience of the flesh 
without the spirit does not fulfill the 
participants but destroys them. The 
fact that flesh cannot save the flesh 


because of its inherently necessary re- 
lationship with Spirit makes clear why 
intercourse therapies of various kinds 
are not only not helpful but are 
destructive. On the other hand, the op- 
posite offense against the relationship 
is the attitude which seeks to spiritual- 
ize the physical out of love, as if love 
is pure in proportion that it is free of 
physical expression. A part of the great 
gift of God in Christ to man is that 
man and woman in married love may 
come together freely and unashamedly 
in the communion of the flesh and the 
spirit in an experience of re-creation. 
(This sexual communion is one of the 
resources for the forming of the family 
community upon which depend the 
welfare of children who are the fruit 
of the procreative function of sex. 
Sex, therefore, has two legitimate 
functions: (1) the re-creation of the 
relationship of husband and wife, and 
(2) the procreation of children.) 


T MIGHT seem from this, and, in- 

deed, many people think, that in 
order to find escape from separation 
into complete reunion they need only 
to love each other and to continue to 
come together in the sex act. We live 
in a time when the saving power of love 
has been rediscovered and so we as- 
sume that in order to be saved we need 
only to love. The difficulty is that while 
we have rediscovered the saving power 
of love, we have not discovered the 
love that has the power to save. A 
moment ago we saw that when human 
love seeks to achieve its own fulfill- 
ment there is aspiration, hope, and 
determination expressed, but these are 
followed by failure, frustration, and 
despair; because no matter how ful- 
filling our moments of union and re- 
union are, there is always the unexperi- 
enced and unexpressed love for which 
our innermost being longs but cannot 
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receive or bestow. So the truest love 
story narrates both ecstasy and 
tragedy. While we have a tolerance for 
tragedy in love stories or in the lives 
of other people, we find it unacceptable 
in the love drama of our own lives. 
“Why can’t we perfectly love those 
whom we love?” is a question often 
heard by the pastor in one form or 
another. The difficulty is that you and 
I and all men need love most when we 
are most unlovable. The unlovableness 
of each sets off the unlovableness of the 
other, which plunges the couple from 
the cccasional heights of union at one 
time to the depths of separation and 
despair at other moments. 


Two insights have become clear: 
(1) there is a need of a love able to 
love the unlovable; and (2) this love 
is not in human lovers, and, if it is to 
be had, must come from without. 


The first step in this kind of salva- 
tion is to accept our finiteness and the 
limitations that go with it. Much sec- 
ular teaching creates the illusion that 
we can do whatever we can conceive 
of doing. Nowhere is this more true 
than in the writing and teaching about 
marriage. Too many young couples 
come to marriage with the illusion that 
since they can dream and talk about 
perfect love, theirs will be the perfect 
marriage and they will “live happily 
ever after” according to the picture 
presented by a culture that is still pur- 
suing the illusion of the adequacy of 
man to save himself. In contrast to 
this, Christianity says that my wife 
and I have certain capacities for loving 
and fulfilling each other. Here is the 
optimism of Christianity about man. 
On the other hand, Christian thought 
says that because finiteness is only 
partial existence, then the capacities 
of the finite creature can only be partial 
and incomplete and that beyond a cer- 
tain degree of achievement he cannot 
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go. Here is the pessimism of Christian- 
ity about man. Translated into the 
terms of the marriage relationship, this 
means that much marital difficulty and 
unhappiness is due to the failure of the 
partners to accept the fact of their 
finiteness and its meaning. Instead, 
they hold themselves up to ideals of 
performance possible only to God. 

When disillusionment comes, they 
are so disappointed in each other that 
they tend to reject each other alto- 
gether, the assumption being that if 
the other cannot measure up to ideals 
or expectations perfectly, he does not 
measure up at all. The “whole loaf or 
none” attitude is not only unworkable 
but it is poor theology. 

Essential to marital happiness and 
fulfillment is a sense of optimism about 
what one is and a sense of need about 
what one is not. Insofar as I am able 
to love I have the power of love; and 
insofar as I am not able to love I am 
in need of a power to love that is not 
in me. The absence of a power of love 
in me does not deny the truth of the 
power of love that is in me. In the 
marital relationship, therefore, as in 
every relationship, we may live affirm- 
atively in relation to what each is and 
has for the other, and avoid demanding 
of each other that which is impossible 
for us to give. While so doing, how- 
ever, we need to remember (as if we 
could ever forget) that that which we 
cannot give each other, each needs 
from the other. But the other does not 
have within himself the wherewithal 
to meet the demand. And the couple in 
marriage without other resources than 
those in themselves go round and 
round in an ever deepening circle of 
frustration and despair. The sex life 
of the couple, needless to say, shares in 
this vicious circle. 

The second step is to accept the Jove 
that has the power to save, the love 
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that is able to love the unlovable, the 
love that can complete our limited and 
partial love. This is what every couple 
is looking for even when they do not 
know it. One would think that if there 
were such love, there would be no dii- 
ficulty about accepting it. There is 
such love, at least so the Christian faith 
says; and there is difficulty accepting 
it, at least so human experience says. 
Here the Christian points to the Cross, 
where we see a love that loves the un- 
lovable in its greatest moment of un- 
lovableness, namely, when it repudi- 
ates the love it seeks. God’s love--- 
agape—is the love that the man and 
woman, out of their experience of 
brokenness and loneliness, often un- 
knowingly, are seeking. Their own 
love, though limited in its capacity tor 
fulfillment, is able to move in the di- 
rection of agape but is not agape. It is 
eros, and cannot love the love of agape. 
But agape acting through man is able 
to purify and transform eros. This 
means that the sex act between a man 
and woman, whose relationship is net 
only with each other but one which is 
hid with God in Christ and thus is in- 
dwelt by the Spirit who brings the gift 
of agape becomes, indeed, an instru- 
ment of salvation. In this act we have 
the union both of flesh and spirit, and 
human and divine love. 


F men and women do not have this 

kind of sexual experience and reli- 
gious experience, it is because the 
Church has lost the relevance of its 
faith—perhaps even its faith. Indeed, 
that it has is suggested by the fact 
that many clergy admit that the major 
insights about the sexual and marital 
relationships that go into their pre- 
marital and marital counseling are 
drawn from the psychologists, sociol- 
ogists, and anthropologists. Some of 
these same clergy confess that they 
do not see what Christianity has to 


say about marriage except ethically. 
The pastor as pastor is without re- 
source if he is unable to bring to the 
questions men ask the answers which 
God gives. 

The pastoral theology of marriage 
is that out of the brokenness and alien- 
ation of human relationship a young 
man and woman come to marriage with 
faith in their love for each other and 
the hope that their relationship will be 
mutually fulfilling. They are doomed 
to disappointment because they do not 
love each other as truly as they think, 
because each loves himself ultimately 
more than the other, and human love 
can never get away from its basic self 
orientation. Like a rubber band, their 
love for the other can grow and seem 
to become selfless, but before long its 
self orientation causes it to snap back 
to its original position. The pastor 
wants, therefore, to encourage them 
to believe in love but look for the love 
in which it is safe to believe and that 
has the power to transform their own. 
This is the love of God. Through His 
Spirit He gives His gift of agape. But 
the Spirit is only known in relationship 
and He wants to be known through 
that structure of redeemed relationship 
which He created, namely, the Church. 
The Spirit seeks, therefore, to speak 
to the couple through the pastor, 
through anyone who is responsive, in 
a relationship of such grace that they 
will be able to see and accept their 
deepest needs and find and accept God’s 
answer to those needs. 

And for the sake of these children 
with their terrible illusions about their 
love, we should not rest until we have 
found the truth of God that they need 
and helped them to find it too. For it 
is the purpose of God that the relation- 
ship of sex which He created should 
be a means of grace, an instrument for 
the reunion of that which is separated 
and alienated. 
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SEX WITHOUT FEAR 
By S. A. Lewin, M.D., and John Gilmore, Ph.D. 

Here at last, is an “unreservedly recommended” and unanimously 
acclaimed book which the minister can ethically hand to all those 


who come to him for advice on one of life’s most intimate and difficult- 
to-explain matters—sex. 


SEX WITHOUT FEAR simply and 
clearly explains: Education for 
marriage — reproductive system, 
male and female—hygiene—men- 
struation—the endocrine glands— 
sexual development from childhood 
to maturity—sex and a happy 
marriage—sexual adjustment—mu- 
tual needs—courtship and foreplay 
—the art of intercourse—orgasm 
or climax—causes and cures of sex- 
ual disharmony—frequency of in- 
tercourse — positions — first inter- 
course—desire and frigidity—im- 
potence — sterility — pregnancy — 
telling children about sex—meno- 
pause and male climacteric—meth- 
ods of contraception—abortion— 
venereal disease—etc. Includes a 
complete, comprehensive, glossary 
of terms. 


COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED 


More than 100 medically-correct il- 
lustrations, many in two colors 
insure that all information will be 
readily understood and that abso- 
lutely no doubts will exist in the 
mind of the person who is seeking 
this important information. 
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Today, most authorities agree that the true cause of a vast number of 
wrecked marriages is failure to achieve mutually satisfactory marital 
relations. In all such cases, education, not marriage, is at fault. It is 


here that SEX WITHOUT FEAR can help you to fill a great need. 


ONLY AVAILABLE TO YOUR PEOPLE 
THROUGH YOU 
This is the only widely used marriage manual which 
is distributed only through the clergy and medical 
professions. This book is not available through any 
other source. See the special professional discounts 
at the right. 
ONLY MARRIAGE COUNSELING AID 
ACCLAIMED BY MINISTERS EVERYWHERE 
From every corner of the nation, letters have poured 
in from clergymen and ministers praising this book 
as a long-needed aid, and as the best marriage coun- 
seling guide ever written. It has been endorsed by 
ministers of every leading Protestant faith. 
‘“‘RECOMMENDED UNRESERVEDLY” 
BY THE A.M.A. JOURNAL 
This modern, completely illustrated, marriage manual 
is ‘‘recommended unreservedly’’ by the country’s 
most authoritative medical journal, The Journal of 
the American Medical Association. In addition, hun- 
dreds of letters from Doctors, Ministers and medical 
and religious publications everywhere testify, to the 
practical usefulness of ‘‘Sex Without Fear.’ 
ESPECIALLY WRITTEN AS A MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING AID FOR THE CLERGY 
“Sex Without Fear’’ was especially written to help 
you help others. Copies are available to your people 
only through you. It provides exactly the kind oi 
practical, down-to-earth mformation you would want 
to pass along—related in just about the same words 
you would choose. 
SOME TYPICAL ee FROM 
LEADING CLERGYME 

“As a chaplain of 25 peel experience, I can say 
unreservedly that this is the first such book that is 
properly written.’-—Rev. H. G. Glunt, Chaplain, 
U.S. Navy Retired 


“Other books and pamphlets have been published 
before ‘‘Sex Without Fear’’ and they have made 
their contributions, but none has struck the note of 
dignity, simplicity and forthrightness that this 
book contains.’’—Rev. Dr. Russell L. Dicks, Prof. 
of Pastoral Care, Duke University 

“This is the best book of its kind on the market.’ 
Rev. Frederick C. Kuether, Director, Council a 
Clinical Training 
THE MOST WIDELY USED MARRIAGE 
MANUAL IN AMERICA 
This is currently the best-seller in the marriage m- 
struction field. 
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NEW! JUST PUBLISHED! FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


Ministers and Doctors have often asked us for a We want you to be the judge of SEX 


book to deal primarily with the sexual problems ot WITHOUT FEAR and SEX AFTER 


those after forty. Now, in response to many re- 
quests, Medical Research Press proudly presents this FORTY at our expense and at no obli- 
much needed answer to the fears and superstitions gation to yourself. Simply fill in the 
of men and women approaching the ‘“‘mysterious a 

forties’ . . . by the same famous authors of Sex coupon below. Mail it today. We will 
Without Fear, Dr. Lewin and Dr. Gilmore . . immediately send you the book or 


SEX AFTER FORT Y books that you request for 10 days 


FREE of any obligation. If you are not 


This book shows you how to help men and women 
over forty obtain sexual happiness. It brings within convine ed that these are the best 
everyone's grasp the valuable gift of increased marriage counseling aids available, 
pleasure and fullness of life—physical and spiritual. h d 
Here is hope for those who fear the special —— neigs y return them an that will end 
that come later in life. Includes nearly 100 approvec 
authoritative drawings and photographs. the matter. 

Following are just a few of the many problems 
solved by the seventeen hope-inspiring chapters in s 
Sex After Forty: How to avoid suffering, worry Take Advantage of These 
and apprehension about over-40 problems . . . how 
women can resume normal sexual relations after Special Professional Discounts 
menopause . . . how men can make sure that the 
climacteric is temporary . . . how to detect the danger 
signals of cancer after forty . . . how to guard SEX WITHOUT SEX AFTER FORTY 
against the loss of glamour of sex appeal . . . how FZAR 
to retain, deepen and renew the love force . . . how 
women can be a constant source of fresh stimulation i i 

. . how to avoid releasing the violent instincts of Quantity Per Copy Quantity Per Copy 
sex-antagonism. Single copy ..$3.00 | Single copy ....$3.50 
“The stormy forties and later life have been t 
clouded in mystery, in anxiety and in dread. ° opies ‘opies 
Sex After Forty is a shaft of sunshine through 33% off $2.00 33% off $2.35 
this heavy cloud.’’—From the introduction by 6t . 

hy o 15 copi 6 to 15 copies 
The Reverend Dr. Russell L. Dicks, Duke Uni- 40% of 51 80 40% a" $2.10 
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10 to 25 copies 10 to 25 copies 
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Special arrangements may be made for orders of more than 25 copies 
ORDER WITH THIS COUPON TODAY 


MEDICAL RESEARCH PRESS, Dept. P-2, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, at your special professional discount— 

(1) SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

1 wish to purchase one copy of each of the two books 
(value $6.50) at a combined cost of $5—your special 


- copies. SEX AFTER FORTY introductory price. 


oO PAYMENT ENCLOSED. I understand that I may return them in ten days iif I am not 
entirely satisfied, and that my money will be promptly refunded. 


- copies. SEX WITHOUT FEAR 
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books. I agree to pay slight postage and handling costs. 
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The Meaning of Sex 


Psychosomatic Aspects of Love 


BY GOTTHARD BOOTH 
Vice-Chairman. Commission on Religion 
and Health, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


Biology of Sex 


INCE the end of the First World 

War medicine has been gaining in- 
creasing knowledge of the ways in 
which the body expresses the person- 
ality. In the state of well-being this 
happens unconsciously, just as we do 
not feel ordinarily the functioning of 
the organs. Man becomes conscious of 
his muscles, his joints, his stomach 
when the organ fails to attain its 
specific purpose to move, to bend, to 
digest, etc. Such failure does not neces- 
sarily reflect a physical, but often a 
psychological impediment which is 
symbolized through the body: the per- 
son cannot move on toward further 
objectives in his life, or bend to out- 
side pressures, or digest an unpalatable 
fact. This discrepancy between desire 
and capacity is expressed dramatically 
in the acute breathing disturbances of 
the asthmatic person : the attack occurs 
at the point when he tries too big a 


This article is adapted by the author from 
a lecture at the Adelynrood Conference on 
Theology in Action. 


leap from infantile dependency to an 
independent action. 

In a society free from the pangs of 
hunger the organ function experienced 
most frequently as physically disturb- 
ing is sex: this means that the desire 
for orgasm is aroused more frequently 
than it can be satisfied. The physical 
excitement of the genital organs is ex- 
perienced when external or psycho- 
logical conditions make mating impos- 
sible, as is frequently the case in our 
highly complex and individualistic cul- 
ture. Frustration leads to the many 
substitutions: uncongenial _hetero- 
sexual, homosexual and bestial mat- 
ings, and masturbation. They are all 
characterized by a shift of conscious- 
ness from the personality of the part- 
ner to the genital organs and their 
manipulation. 

Since there is a tendency to blame 
the “sexual problem” on cultural and 
religious influences it should be stated 
at once that the occasion for the whole 
variety of substitutions arose in the 
evolution of the animal kingdom be- 
fore the advent of man. The more 
primitive the animal, the more blood- 
chemistry (the hormones) controls the 
changes between the concern with self- 
preservation and the concern with 
preservation of the species, often to 
the extent that the individual dies 
after the egg has been fertilized, 
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Among the mammals the expanding 
cerebral cortex influences increasingly 
the blind drive of the blood and sub- 
jects sexual behavior to individual 
learning and choice. In psychological 
language: among mammals ego drives 
and sex drive exist simultaneously, 
and are liable to conflict except under 
ideal circumstances. In man this prob- 
lem is most pronounced, leading to an 
infinite variety of compromises be- 
tween the needs of the ego and the 
need to mate, even when the conscious 
mind rejects the biological purpose of 
procreation. 

In order to understand the dynamics 
of sex it is necessary to know the basic 
biological facts behind the variety of 
manifestations. Modern man has be- 
come increasingly sophisticated in dis- 
tinguishing between behavior and its 
meaning, even in the case of criminals. 
When it comes to sex, however, 
Kinsey found even psychiatrists shock- 
ingly biased in their conclusions. As 
soon as sex raises its proverbial “ugly 
head” outside of wedlock, moralistic 
anxieties arise with stultifying inten- 
sity. 

The biologist, fortunately, is less 
liable to become intellectually confused 
by the activities of penis and vagina, 
because for him they are secondary sex 
organs. They are called secondary be- 
cause the observation of plants and 
animals indicates that the primary 
function of sex can be mediated by a 
fantastic variety of organs and pro- 
cedures. The primary function is al- 
ways the same; it takes place between 
one male and one female cell. Although 
the essential characteristics of copula- 
tion can be observed only under the 
microscope, they reflect the most vital 
factors of the sexual drive in primitive 
organisms and man alike. The dif- 
ference between man and animal is not 
to be found in biological functions, but 


in the purposes for which they are 
used. 


N ITS pure state’ sexual life 

throughout successive generations 
of individuals consists in the periodic 
union and separation of two sets of 
so-called chromosomes. They form the 
nucleus of each body cell and transmit 
the variable hereditary characteristics 
of the species from one generation to 
the next. One set is derived from the 
father, the other from the mother. The 
combination of both sets is responsible 
for the individual modifications of the 
species. The sex cells are distinguished 
from the body cells by the fact that 
they divide before copulation into two 
cells: one containing the paternal, the 
other the maternal chromosomes. In 
the process of copulation between the 
sperm cell and the egg cell the nuclei 
of the two cells merge and the new 
combination of the two chromosome 
sets builds up the body cells of the 
new organism. Copulation, in short, is 
the act in which two incomplete cells 
complete each other. 

Incompleteness, the biologist 
Hartmann put it, is the essence of sex. 
This character of incompleteness is 
illustrated by the sex character of the 
cells: while all other body character- 
istics are determined by pairs of chrom- 
osomes, the sex character is deter- 
mined by a chromosome which is not 
matched and which in different species 
go with maleness, or femaleness, re- 
spectively. This so-called x-chromo- 
some is duplicated in all the cells of one 
sex, and single in the cells of the op- 
posite sex. This means that in the di- 
vision of the sex cells for copulation in 
man, only half of the sperm-cells con- 
tain an x-chromosome, necessary for 
the begetting of a female. This mech- 
anism makes it possible that all except 
a few sex-linked traits can associate 
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in successive generations with either 
maleness or femaleness. Furthermore, 
since the traits carried by some chrom- 
osomes are more dominant than others, 
the weaker traits get a chance for 
manifestation whenever two of them 
come together in copulation. 

This story about the square dances 
of the chromosomes through the se- 
quence of generations may appear very 
theoretical, and far removed from the 
problems of love. As a matter of fact, 
until recently even scientists maintain- 
ed a blind spot for the impact of 
genetics on man. In recent years the 
Hungarian psychiatrist Szondi de- 
veloped what he called “fate analysis.” 
Following a great number of families 
through many generations he discover- 
ed that the choice of partners in love 
and friendship is influenced strongly 
by hereditary traits which are not 
manifest in the individuals themselves. 
They achieve manifestation through 
copulation with other individuals car- 
rying the same latent dispositions. The 
hereditary traits thus traced by Szondi 
are eight, all of them of vital signifi- 
cance for the fate of human relation- 
ships: tenderness, aggressiveness, con- 
trol of tenderness, control of aggres- 
siveness, acquisitiveness, possessive- 
ness, ego emphasis, and need to merge 
with others. 

The urge of each individual toward 
relationship with another individual 
carrying the same unfulfilled potential 
is so strong that Szondi was able to 
use it for personality diagnosis. He 
examines people by showing them on 
several occasions photographs of pa- 
tients representing extreme cases of 
the hereditary traits described and has 
been finding consistently that people 
react with sympathy or antipathy to 
patients who represent their own latent 
tendencies, but ignore pictures repre- 
senting what is manifest in their own 
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personalities, e.g. the epileptic, im- 
mediately following an attack, does not 
react emotionally to pictures of epilep- 
tics, because his epileptic side is satis- 
fied. 


HE foregoing facts characterize 
the aim of the sexual act as com- 
pletion in both quantitive and qualitive 
respects: two halfsets of chromosomes 
to unite into one whole, and latent po- 
tentialities of the parents to unite into 
manifest character traits of the child. 
The driving power behind it is more 
than mere multiplication and contin- 
uity of the species; it is the deep need 
for fulfillment of the biologically un- 
fulfilled dispositions of the mates. Ob- 
viously, each act of completion brings 
about the manifestation of some qual- 
ities of the parents only while others in 
turn will be left to seek expression in 
a new mating or in another generation. 
The intent of each mating, however, is 
at least partly satisfied in each success- 
ful mating : the incomplete parts of the 
parents are completed in the child and 
thus united for all its lifetime. The 
Christian marriage vow spells out the 
fact that in each biologically successful 
union parts of the two parents become 
united until death disintegrates the 
body of the child. The marriage vow 
also emphasizes the positive, success- 
ful aspects of sexual union and tries to 
give them superior dignity in compari- 
son to those sides in the parents which 
are left unsatisfied and incompleted as 
it is inherent in all things human. 
The biological analysis of mating 
raises an important point regarding the 
canon on marriage. If the essence of 
sexual union is the successful union of 
the sex cells, not of the secondary sex 
organs, then one may ask whether 
sterility is not as valid a reason for 
annulment as incapacity for sexual in- 
tercourse. As we understand the bio- 
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logical laws of procreation it is not a 
purely physical accident which pre- 
vents fertility in some couples, but the 
constellation of chromosomes ex- 
presses also the psychological constel- 
lation between the mates. From the 
medical point of view, the couple 
which stayed sterile must be consider- 
ed more definitely unable to consum- 
mate marriage than a couple which 
asks for annulment on account of im- 
potence. The latter disability is often 
of a rather superficial psychological 
nature and therefore, given good will 
of both mates, accessible to therapy. If, 
however, a man and woman prove by 
their sterility that they are physically 
incapable of becoming one flesh, it 
would seem to me that they entered 
marriage without knowledge of a 
natural impediment. From the biologi- 
cal point of view they are more subject 
to annulment than those who entered 
marriage without knowledge of con- 
sanguinity. “Becoming one flesh” de- 
scribes not sexual intercourse, but 
what takes place in the case of success- 
ful copulation between sperm and egg 
cell. 


Sex and Ego 


If sex were the only, or at least the 
most powerful motive in human _be- 
havior, sexual relationships would of- 


‘fer few problems. Individuals would 


mate and procreate according to their 
basic constitutional relatedness. Since 
such forces make themselves effective 
against many obstacles, one would ex- 
pect a tendency toward stability of 
such unions purely _ biological 
grounds, engineered through the same 
unconscious forces which maintain life 
in all its basic aspects. Mutual love be- 
tween man and wife would be a 
natural condition of life. After all, 
many animals live in monogamy with- 
out benefit of either Church or State 


Unfortunately, at least as far as love 
and marriage are concerned, man has 
not only sex but ego as well. As soon 
as sperm and egg have found each 
other they develop bodies in which, 
until puberty, the sexual component 
plays a secondary, although not insig- 
nificant part. For all practical purposes 
the whole of the personality is com- 
pletely devoted to the ego. This means 
that for at least ten years during the 
development of the conscious mind the 
individual is mainly concerned with 
developing his capacities to act for 
himself. The more a culture is char- 
acterized by a spirit of competitiveness, 
hostility, and aggression, the more the 
growing individual learns to think and 
act instinctively in terms of egotistical 
interests. This obviously sets the stage 
for strong conflicts between sex and 
ego, between individual and what tran- 
scends the individual, by-passed in 
primitive animals by the previously 
mentioned devices. 

Most cultures have met this prob- 
lem by amalgamating the interests of 
the ego with the interests of the pa- 
ternal or maternal family group em- 
bodying the procreative side of life. 
Only Western civilization has based 
the family increasingly on the individ- 
ual spouse relationship. This gives the 
greatest opportunity for the free work- 
ing of genuine sexual attraction of the 
type described, but this individual free- 
dom also provides occasion for mating 
based on superficial ego interests 
(looks, money, position). The latter 
do not hold a marriage well together 
in the face of the encounter of two 
people powerfully drawn toward each 
other by the need of their basic 
natures. 

The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet is 
immortal because it expresses the uni- 
versal experience of man and woman, 
that ego and sex, society and love, de- 
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mand mutual sacrifices. The existential 
conflict between the two sides of life is 
as old as evolution from the protozoon. 
The contemporary humanistic illusion 
of a healthy society adjusted to the 
needs of the individual aggravates the 
problem, because it cannot find a place 
into which the super-individual needs 
of sex could fit. The insistence of 
Hollywood on happy endings, the flood 
of sex literature, et cetera, all testify 
that sex is a major source of anxiety 
for the ego of modern man. This 
anxiety is reflected in the tendency to 
disassociate love from sex and associ- 
ate it rather with the mother-child re- 
lationship. Physically this is expressed 
in the erotic emphasis on the female 
breast, not to speak of the frankly 
neurotic escapes from genuine sexu- 
ality into alcoholism and the by-paths 
of sex. 


Anxiety and Sex 


The most serious aspect of the 
modern anxiety about sex is that 
anxiety itself is one of the most power- 
ful agents in the creation of sexual 
tension. In Kinsey’s list of situations 
associated with first sexual sensations 
31 out of 40 situations had a frighten- 
ing character; 5 out of 17 situations 
were frightening in connection with 
the first ejaculation. Physical and 
social threats rather than sexual at- 
traction and seduction continue in our 
culture to produce sexual tension. The 
increase in sexual activity during wars, 
particularly under conditions of acute 
danger is much more due to anxiety 
than to the decline in public morals. A 
psychiatric study of soldiers with 
venereal diseases during the last war 
indicated that not the physically and 
emotionally healthy, but the weaker 
and anxious men were driven into com- 
pulsive sexual behavior. In times of 
peace the all-pervasive spirit of com- 


petition keeps a great many in varying 
states of anxiety which contribute to 
the preoccupation with sex as a physi- 
cal problem. 

The biological basis for the 
emergence of sex under those condi- 
tions seems to be that the instinct for 
racial survival is aroused by the threat 
to the individual. Sexual tension which 
is not derived from the attraction of a 
potential partner has obviously a de- 
structive effect upon the capacity to 
experience sex as the expression of 
love. It is experienced as a disturbing 
organ sensation and frequently identi- 
fied with hunger. The analogy is valid: 
as the starving person is inclined to 
eat less and less digestible stuff in 
order to fill his stomach, so the sex- 
ually frustrated person is inclined to 
use his sexual organs on less and less 
satisfactory objects: indiscriminately 
chosen individuals of the other sex, in- 
dividuals of the same sex, animals, and 
inanimate objects. Just as indigestible 
food in the long run increases the dis- 
comfort of the stomach so do inade- 
quate sexual objects increase the 
tension. 

To achieve satisfaction it seems 
necessary that complete surrender to 
the act be achieved, and this requires 
biological as well as individual fitness 
of the mating partners, not to speak of 
sexual acts without partner. This cir- 
cumstance makes all homosexual rela- 
tionships unsatisfactory and unstable 
although there may be a deep indi- 
vidual attraction between two persons 
of the same sex. As I pointed out 
earlier the attraction of people toward 
each other is based to a considerable 
extent on the existence of latent heredi- 
tary factors in both partners and as 
such on deep biological, although not 
sexual, forces. 

Homosexual love is a particularly im- 
portant illustration of the vicious circle 
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which anxiety creates in the love rela- 
tions of man. In its typical form ho- 
mosexuality begins with an excessive 
attachment of the child for the posses- 
sive or otherwise domineering parent of 
the opposite sex. The early experience 
of being defenceless in relations with 
the opposite sex creates an understand- 
able association between heterosexual 
impulses and anxiety. The homosexual 
cannot escape the anxiety originating 
in heterosexual social contacts as long 
as he has to live in a mixed society. He 
seeks love, but finds possible mates 
only in his own sex because his con- 
scious feelings bar him from the other 
sex. On the other hand, any sexual ex- 
pression can take place only with his 
normal sexual equipment and_ there- 
fore must inevitably lead to frustration 
and continued tension, whether he con- 
trols or indulges his homosexual im- 
pulses. Since most people are inclined 
to blame’ their frustrations on other 
individuals rather than on their own 
selves the homosexual as well as the 
dissatisfied heterosexual person tend to 
look for other partners thus adding 
promiscuity to their problems. 
Further anxiety and sexual tension 
is added by the commonly adopted 
social attitude toward those persons 
who disturb social conventions by their 
chronic sexual hunger. Instead of re- 
ceiving sympathy as anxiety-ridden 
and troubled individuals they are at- 
tacked as immoral, self-seeking, and 
self-indulgent sinners. In other words: 
moral and spiritual anxieties are added 
to the original anxiety and thus the 
sexual tension and the emotional con- 
fusion are increased. There is no deny- 
ing that many people violate moral and 
spiritual responsibilities in states of 
sexual hunger, but so do people who 
rob food stores in a famine. The great- 
er responsibility, however, may be on 
the side of the store owner who is 
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more concerned with his own advan- 
tage than with the life of his fellow 
men. Faced with the sexual rioting of 
present-day society, the guardians of 
morality need to look for the causes 
instead of trying to suppress the 
effects. 


Therapy of Sexual Anxiety 


In dealing with the sex problems of 
our society it should be understood 
that the analogy between hunger for 
food and hunger for sex pertains only 
to the sexual tension arising from 
anxiety. While food is a constant need 
of each individual with respect to 
quantity and time, sex is a need which 
is conditioned by the environment of 
the individual. As pointed out by 
Kinsey, in prison the majority of the 
male inmates may go for a year or 
more without even a nocturnal emis- 
sion. Female prison inmates often 
cease to menstruate. This is particu- 
larly remarkable, because the prison 
population as a rule recruits itself from 
social levels on which the frequency of 
sexual activity is high. Without erotic 
stimulation and threats to survival the 
sexual drive apparently ceases in the 
majority of people. This observation 
may appear academic since most peo- 
ple live in a world where they are ex- 
posed to erotic and threatening situa- 
tions quite regularly. There exists, 
however, a not negligible number of 
persons who are erotically little re- 
sponsive and socially secure so that 
their sexual tensions are not too dis- 
turbing. They may, however, be vul- 
nerable to suggestions that they are 
abnormal, sick, or repressed and thus 
stirred into anxious and frustrating 
sexual activity. Their sexual problem 
may be easily settled by reassurance 
that they will be adequate in case they 
will find themselves spontaneously at- 
tracted toward a congenial partner. 
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Most people in our civilization who 
find themselves disturbed by sexual 
tensions are victims of anxieties. | 
hope that the preceding discussion of 
sex made clear that the problem often 
is not a primarily sexual one. It is 
therefore no solution to advocate so- 
called “sexual freedom” as long as in 
our Western world social anxieties are 
so preponderant an element. This is 
clearly illustrated by the fate of sex in 
marriage. There tradition, society, 
state, and religion all give the partners 
complete freedom to express their love 
physically, yet the ever increasing 
number of marriage books indicates 
Western man has been powerfully con- 
ditioned against satisfactory sexual re- 
lationships. 

Biological observations indicate that 
successful mating is accomplished 
through structures in the nervous sys- 
tem which function normally even 
after the removal of conscious con- 
trols. It also functions very well in 
human beings who under the influence 
of passion or of alcohol have momen- 
tarily “lost their heads” and thus for- 
gotten their upbringing. In spite of 
such evidence sexual education treats 
the use of the sexual organs and the 
attitudes toward the partner like the 
technic and proper rules of tennis. 
This approach tends to project the 
anxieties of our competitive culture 
into love making. Each partner is 
taught to concern himself with his 
vigor, endurance and style of perform- 
ance as well as with the observance of 
fair play. This leads easily away from 
spontaneous empathy for the partner 
and encourages self-centeredness. 
Often the partner is accused of not 
having been cooperative, or accuses 
himself or herself. A vicious circle of 
mutual frustration is set into motion 
by emphasis on technic instead of 
meaning. 
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It took as radical a revolutionary as 
Wilhelm Reich to point out the fallacy 
of centering the attention of psy- 
choanalysis and sexology on the con- 
scious management and on the local 
reactions of the sex organs. He stress- 
ed that complete sexual union demands 
uninhibited spontaneous acting of the 
whole person according to innate 
rhythms and patterns. This spontaneity 
is all too frequently disturbed by the 
habitual use of the body for ego pur- 
poses. Posture and motion patterns 
tend to form what Reich calls a 
“muscular armor” against emotional 
spontaneity. Deliberate acting, even 
under the guidance of the best books 
on anatomy and physiology, tends to 
increase rather than decrease the habit- 
ual, unconscious tensions. As it soon 
became evident to Reich, such spon- 
taneous “letting go” as he advocated, 
is not simple for Western man. In 
order to achieve the necessary psycho- 
logical re-orientation Reich and his 
followers turned violently against the 
capitalistic society structure which ac- 
cording to him made the development 
of egotistical defenses necessary for 
survival, but he found that commun- 
ism too had no solution. This is 
another illustration of the many socio- 
logical ramifications of what is often 
treated as a “physical problem.” 

The only rational attitude toward 
the conflict between ego and love is the 
clear recognition that it is as intrinsic 
a part of human nature as death. The 
strength to face one’s limitations in the 
physical world can come only from a 
transcendent faith in spiritual values 
which are, however, reflected in the 
dark mirror of earthly existence. Sex 
is such a mirror of the essence of love, 
not good deeds, sacrifices, and suffer- 
ing. Sex “rejoiceth in truth,” it is a 
“knowing as oneself is known.” It 
may inspire social actions, but its es- 
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sence is pure relationship as it is ex- 
perienced in a completely spontaneous 
sexual act. 


HE VALUE of sex primers there- 

fore is not so much in the in- 
formation they give on the facts and 
technics of intercourse. Often the cal- 
isthenic approach interferes with spon- 
taneity. Their main value is an indirect 
one. First of all, they all take sex seri- 
ously as a sphere of life with a definite 
and independent meaning. This is an 
important enough assertion against 
those who would like to make sex one 
of those “purely physical” elements in 
nature like wind and water, to be con- 
sidered valuable only when harnessed 
to some socially desirable purpose. 
More specifically, the emphasis on the 
sex organs is likely to have psychologi- 
cal value in an unconscious way. In 
their anatomical fitting together the or- 
gans also symbolize the essence of sex: 
the mutual complementing of male and 
female which takes place completely 
only in the microscopic dimension of 
sperm and egg. Since we know that the 
unconscious understands symbols we 
may assume that the reader of the 
books on sex unconsciously often gets 
enlightenment which corresponds to 
the conscious insights the Hindu de- 
rives from contemplation of the 
stylized image of the male and female 
organs united. 

The insight of the Hindu may be 
considered an intuitive description of 
what I have been deducing from the 
biological facts. For the Hindu the 
sexual embrace symbolizes the eternal 
union of the male and the female prin- 
ciples in the Godhead, represented tra- 
ditionally as Shiva and Shakti. There 
is an esoteric form of worship in which 
the devout Hindu worships the divinity 
through the sexual act. This worship 
demands that the personality of the 
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partner become completely irrelevant, 
that no personal will or desire be part 
of the act. A mystic identity with Shiva 
and Shakti is experienced in which the 
world of egos and objects disappears. 
The least intrusion of ego conscious- 
ness brings the worshipper back into 
the world of maya, of the illusion of 
duality. The spirit of this concept of 
sex is not confined to religious worship 
alone. The Hindu emphasizes that 
“one should not be forced to the act 
of love by mere physical tension,” that 
therefore “the sexual relation in itself 
must not be so rare or so exciting as 
to intoxicate: one should enjoy a wo- 
man as one enjoys every other living 
thing, any forest, flower, or mountain 
that reveals itself to those who are pa- 
tient.” The perfect practice of love is 
“a release from the ego . . . whatever 
the spiritual freeman performs must 
therefore be of the nature of mani- 
festation, and will be without purpose 
or intention. Nothing that the freeman 
does will be selfish for he has lost the 
illusion of the ego.” 

In describing this approach Cooma- 
raswamy points out analogous Chris- 
tian formulations. He quotes the Ser- 
mon on the Mount (Matthew V, 28) 
where adultery is defined as “lust after 
a woman” and interprets that this ap- 
plies even to one’s wife. In the passion- 
less spontaneous relation of Sahaja 
something akin to the immaculate con- 
ception and virgin birth is contem- 
plated, “a virgin being one who has 
never been moved by desire.” “The 
saint is not one who overcomes tempta- 
tion, but one who courts it without 
being tempted.” I have been quoting 
the Hindu interpretation of love so ex- 
tensively because I feel that it inter- 
prets in a concrete and scientifically 
correct way the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. It stresses that Christ was born 
from the union of God and woman in 
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terms which seem to me more satisfac- 
tory than the term “agape.” Not only 
do the theologians not agree among 
each other in their definitions, but also 
they do not get over the concern with 
what God can give and man cannot 
give. This, to my understanding, has 
nothing to do with love. It adds to the 
natural insecurity of man an element 
of spiritual anxiety most obvious in 
Calvinism. 

As we know from sociological 
(Weber) and psychological (Fromm) 
studies Calvinism had a_ profound 
worldly influence on Western civiliza- 
tion. Since obedience to the laws of 
Church and State carried no guaran- 
tee of living in the grace of God, 
Western man turned toward worldly 
success as a test whether he enjoyed 
the love of God. The chronic anxiety 
in our modern competitive society 
seems to stem from Calvin’s emphasis 
on the power of God. I trust that I 
made it clear how much anxiety affects 
the manifestations of love. 

In essence, all therapy of sexual dif- 
ficulties needs to keep in mind is that 
practically all anxiety promotes sexual 
acts, but prevents consciousness of 
their psychological meaning. The basic 
cure is relief from anxiety, regardless 
of the sphere of life in which it is ex- 
perienced, because emotional security 
permits the development of human re- 
lationships in which sex can be con- 
sciously experienced as expression of 
love. Ministers have great opportuni- 
ties and great responsibilities for 
creating such state of mind. It is ob- 
vious that they must avoid the misuse 
of sexual feelings as indicators of the 
corruption of the flesh, as this com- 
mon moralistic attitude creates a self- 
perpetuating vicious circle. On the 
other hand, even the most enlightened 
minister cannot extricate all his 
parishioners from their sexual im- 
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passes. In many cases the origins are 
too deeply in the unconscious, the situ- 
ations too complex. They need referral 
to a psychiatrist and prayer that he 
may help. In case of failure, there may 
be still comfort in the reassurance that 
sexual suffering is not only an expres- 
sion of human limitations, but also of 
a striving for love. 


Marriage 


Marriage offers, in theory at least, 
the ideal opportunity for the physical 
expression of love since social conven- 
tions and legal protection concur in 
keeping the anxieties of unconvention- 
al relations away from the partners. 
Those living in a religious marriage 
furthermore may find in faith security 
against’ anxiety which worldly 
forms of protection can equal. More 
and more often, however, neither laws 
nor the church are able to compensate 
for the profound anxieties which peo- 
ple bring individually into their mar- 
riages. Socially and economically iso- 
lated from their fellows by the competi- 
tive philosophy of our culture, emo- 
tionally isolated from their families of 
origin by our marriage system, people 
expect often too much social and emo- 
tional security from their mates. This 
makes the sexual relationship often 
anxious from the very beginning, lead- 
ing eventually to lasting frustration. 
Particularly when the married person 
feels threatened in some respect and 
fails to receive the desired support 
from the mate, the resentment takes 
the form of sexual accusations, esca- 
pades, etc. A new partner for sex 
seems to promise relief, often without 
awareness of the non-sexual origin of 
the desire. When a business man falls 
in love with his secretary, my usual 
experience has been not that she is 
more attractive than his wife, but that 
his business is failing. 
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It seems to me that moralists inside 
and outside of the church have been 
much too preoccupied with the fact 
that even in its most deteriorated 
forms sexual activity yields a certain 
amount of relief and pleasure. They 
are therefore given to condemn the 
sexual escapists for being irresponsible 
pleasure hunters. This attitude ignores 
the fact, now supported by the ample 
statistics of Kinsey, that the spentane- 
ous tendency of man is not toward 
perversion, but toward normality. To 
accuse an already frustrated and 
anxious individual of seeking relief 
seems to me like accusing a man in a 
chain gang of carrying his chains so 
that they hurt him least. 

Condemnation only increases anxiety 
and thus the tendency toward sexual 
disorder; besides it is gratuitous be- 
cause escapism into sex carries its con- 
demnation as it is not providing the ex- 
pected satisfaction. The only construc- 


tive approach to marital unfaithfulness 
is to use the experience as a means for 
a better understanding between those 
involved. There is usually some love to 
be found for those who are of good will. 
This insight has always been difficult to 
achieve in the legalistic Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. Saint Luke, the 
physician, is the only evangelist who 
reports what Christ said of the woman 
“which was a sinner . . . Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven; for she 
loved much” (VII, 37-47). Yet this 
spirit saves more marriages than any 
loveless discipline. Sympathetic under- 
standing of unhappy marriages would 
rarely have to concern itself very much 
with sex; it would concentrate on the 
anxieties which stem from emotional 
and spiritual isolation. If help is suc- 
cessful, sex will spontaneously cease 
to be part of the vicious circle of 
anxiety and become part of the virtu- 
ous circle of love. 
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NY modern parish is in a sense a 

cross-section of society. Through 
the doors of the sanctuary and into 
the study of the understanding pastor 
there flows what sometimes seems to 
be an endless line of persons suffering 
from one or more of the various moral 
and spiritual afflictions of modern man. 
Those people who think that the minis- 
ter lives in a secluded tower, far re- 
moved from the burdens of humanity, 
would soon change their mind if they 
were to spend a day with a busy, un- 
derstanding pastor in either a large 
city church or a small urban or rural 
church. 

Because of the deeply confidential 
nature of the pastor’s work, he can 
never publish a Kinsey report or any- 
thing like it. Some pastors, those who 
did not have a close, understanding re- 
lationship with their people, were 
shocked by the Kinsey report and will 
be shocked again by the next one. 
However, for many of us the Kinsey 


report held nothing new except a lot 
of figures. We had seen all of the 
problems in our counseling, only to us 
they were not problems to be reduced 
to statistics, but human souls deeply in 
need of help. 

Therefore, the first thing to say 
about pastoral problems of sex is that 
they are made up of all of the sex 
problems of modern society, nothing 
more and nothing less. There is 
nothing in the Christian faith which 
exempts a person from sex problems 
any more than it exempts a person 
from small-pox. Let us be honest about 
it, one can be a Christian and still have 
a sex problem. 

The next thing to say is that there 
is something in the Christian faith 
which gives a person a perspective on 
a sex problem. It is the conviction that 
something can be done about it, that 
there is a greater fulfillment possible 
than the problem indicates has been 
achieved, that this aspect of life was 
meant to be different, more creative 
and satisfying. 

This perspective is something more 
than a sense of guilt. Religion has 
often been accused of creating needless 
guilt about sex and it must honestly 
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admit the truth of this charge. On the 
other hand, one has seen intense guilt 
in persons who had little or no previ- 
ous contact with the church and whose 
guilt was certainly not created by the 
church. But guilt, no matter how 
created, is negative. Many come to the 
pastor, as to the psychiatrist, trying to 
get away from guilt. And it is easy 
enough sometimes to help them do this 
without dealing constructively with 
their basic problem! 

The perspective of genuine Chris- 
tian faith is more constructive. It 
brings people saying, “There is some- 
thing better for me than this. How can 
I find it?” It is expressed in the idea 
that sex is not being used as it was 
meant to be used. It is a reaching for 
a positive goal, the expression of a 
creative motivation. It is this aspect of 
Christian experience that brings many 
people naturally and honestly to the 
understanding pastor seeking help. 

In order to be more concrete we 
shall discuss some of the kinds of sex 
problems that are brought to the 
pastor. One frequent problem is pre- 
marital sexual relationships. Many 
young people are not at all sure of the 
freedom which they believe they have 
found. Some feel very guilty, others 
afraid, others that it is not the best 
use of sex of which they are capable. 
Sometimes the problem comes in high 
school students, sometimes in older 
youth, sometimes in unmarried persons 
in their thirties and forties who are 
seeking some fulfillment. It is, of 
course, a different problem in these 
different circumstances. But it is with 
us, not only in society, but in our 
churches. And it is brought frequently 
to the understanding pastor. 

The homosexual person, both male 
and female, often consults the minister. 
Usually these are young persons who 
have not accepted their homosexuality 
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as a permanent way of life and want 
to change. In my experience I have 
not seen the confirmed homosexual, 
though I have seen some of his young- 
er victims. 

Persons suffering from exhibitionism 
come to the pastor more frequently 
than many would expect. Like the 
homosexual, some of these are very 
prominent persons in the community. 
Sometimes they are in trouble with 
the law; often they are not but have 
intense fear about it. But there is usu- 
ally a sensitivity and a desire to be 
free of the impulse. Pastors who coun- 
sel much with other pastors will find 
this, as well as the homosexual prob- 
lem, in a small percentage of clergy- 
men. 


HE PASTOR is consulted by per- 

sons disturbed by oral activities. 
Some of these are unmarried persons 
who have gone into these practices to 
avoid dangers of pregnancy in inter- 
course. Others are married persons 
who have taken up these practices as 
fore-play either because they heard 
about them and wanted to experiment 
or because they found other forms of 
expression unsatisfactory. Sometimes 
where there is a frigidity or impotence, 
the other member of the marriage will 
feel driven to any extreme in order to 
provoke a response. Many persons en- 
gage in these practices who never con- 
sult the minister. Those who consult 
the pastor are disturbed or feel guilty 
about their activities, or at times they 
are concerned because they do not feel 
guilty and rather suspect that they 
should. 

Masturbation does not seem to bring 
people to the pastor in the numbers 
that it once did. Perhaps this is due to 
the dissemination of a point of view 
that did not prevail even twenty years 
ago. There is a much more open ac- 
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ceptance of masturbation than twenty 
years ago, and probably therefore less 
masturbation. Certainly the fear and 
guilt that young people were once bur- 
dened with did not diminish the prac- 
tice. But not all youth today are free 
of guilt about it, and some will seek 
out the pastor. At times persons suf- 
fering from an acute anxiety neurosis 
will present this as the major cause of 
their anxiety. The pastor must be 
careful not to be misled into dealing 
with such situations as though mastur- 
bation were the chief cause. Here it is 
but a symptom. . 

If the pastor is concerned with help- 
ing his people achieve a creative mar- 
riage, many will come with sexual 
problems. Here will be impotency, the 
inability of the man to maintain an 
erection long enough to engage in in- 
tercourse, and frigidity, the inability 
of the woman to respond sexually. He 
will see these in various degrees. There 
is the man who becomes impotent after 
losing a job, but regains it as soon 
as a new job is found. There is the 
woman who has a period of frigidity 
immediately after the birth of a child 
but in a few months spontaneously re- 
covers from it. Then there is the per- 
son whose difficulties are deeply rooted 
emotionally and who cannot be helped 
except through prolonged psycho- 
therapy. Many of these people do not 
want that kind of help. Sometimes 
frigidity is accompanied by a kind of 
hostility toward the husband which 
literally takes joy in seeing him frus- 
trated and puts on heavy moral pres- 
sure to prevent him from having satis- 
faction outside of marriage. Many 
men want to be true to their marriage 
vow, but find their self-control severe- 
lv taxed. Sometimes the pastor can be 
of more direct help to the person whose 
spouse is suffering from one of these 
afflictions than he can to the person 
himself. 
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Marital infidelity is frequently 
brought to the attention of the under- 
standing pastor. Here one meets many 
kinds of situations, as marital infidelity 
is symptomatic and has no one cause. 
Married persons come seeking help 
with their sexual adjustment within 
marriage, or seeking knowledge or re- 
ligious sanction for the practice of 
contraception. Persons caught in a 
Catholic-Protestant marriage will come 
trying to work out the insuperable 
problems they face both sexually and 
otherwise. 

The pastor sees a certain number of 
persons in whom the problem on the 
surface is a mixture of sex and alcohol. 
He will see a number of girls who are 
struggling to rehabilitate themselves 
after having been an_ illegitimate 
parent. He will also see the married 
couple who are struggling with a final 
verdict that they can never have chil- 
dren. He may have to dea! with the 
young woman who three months be- 
fore marriage is forced to undergo a 
hysterectomy. And there are other 
situations. One kind of problem on 
which I have never been consulted, 
significantly, is the person who has 
committed rape, or other aggressive 
sexual crimes. However, I have’ been 
consulted by victims of such crimes. 

The above sketchy outline could be 
expanded greatly. However, sufficient 
has been given to indicate that the 
minister will find persons coming to 
him with all kinds of problems in the 
field of sex. The real question is, what 
does he do about them? 


4 THE first place, his major con- 
cern is with the person, not the 
problem. As a minister of Christ, his 
role is primarily one of understanding, 
accepting, and healing. 

The concern with the person rather 
than the problem should help him 
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avoid opposite pitfalls. On the one 
hand, it should help him avoid the at- 
titude of moral censure. A deep respect 
for a person will help the minister see 
that after all he is not much different, 
and he will not be able to ‘cast the first 
stone. On the the other hand, respect 
for and concern with persons rather 
than problems will help the minister 
avoid an overly-intense interest in the 
lurid details of the problems presented. 
People are very sensitive and are quick 
to detect such attitudes. Either of these 
extremes also indicates a problem in 
the personality of the pastor which is 
in need of solution before he can ren- 
der effective help or before he can be 
effectively concerned with persons. 

The pastor will meet some problems 
where there is little that can be done 
directly. There are times when the 
person who really needs help refuses 
it. As such times another person, a 
wife or husband, may suffer intensely 
from the situation. Here the pastor’s 
deep concern for the person will make 
itself felt. There are times when such 
people will get considerable help by 
sharing their situation with the pastor. 

A second approach that has been 
helpful is grounded in the insight  al- 
ways rooted in the emotional develop- 
ment of the individual. One cannot deal 
adequately with sex problems directly ; 
one must get at the underlying feelings 
and attitudes of which the sex behavior 
is symptomatic. 

This could be illustrated with any 
of the sexual problems mentioned 
above. The homosexual is not a “bad” 
person ; he is a person whose emotional 
development has not progressed be- 
yond a certain stage of childhood. This 
has been blocked by faulty relationship 
with parents and specific experiences 
in the area of sex in childhood. The 
relationship between these experiences 
may be complicated and difficult to 
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work out, but they are there. It is 
folly to tell these people to give up 
homosexual practices, or to become 
heterosexual in their interests. It is a 
matter of personality development, of 
growth to heterosexual maturity. But 
the basic problem is emotional, not 
sexual. 

We could illustrate this principle 
with any of the other forms in which 
sex finds expression. The impotent 
man, the frigid woman, the exhibition- 
ist, the couple having sexual difficulties 
in marriage—any of these situations 
grow out of emotional conflicts and at- 
titudes and need to be dealt with on 
that level. It is for this reason that 
good advice or the giving of informa- 
tion about sex is of little help. The 
advice or the knowledge does not 
change the inner, dynamic situation. 

This carries on to a third considera- 
tion. The pastor needs to understand 
the emotional dynamics behind various 
manifestations of sex. Only in this 
way will he understand what he is 
dealing with. Such knowledge will help 
him to decide whom he can help and 
whom he cannot help. It will give him 
a sense of confidence in his procedure, 
whether he continues in counseling or 
refers. It will often help him to avoid 
false expectations or prevent him from 
putting on undue pressure. It will help 
him to avoid giving over-simplified 
solutions which often end up in inten- 
sifying the person’s sense of failure 
and worthlessness. If the pastor is to 
work effectively with the sex problems 
that the average parish presents, he 
needs to understand the emotional dy- 
namics behind various forms of sex 
behavior. 

Perhaps an illustration would be in 
order here. A pastor is consulted by 
a young man who was active in the 
youth program. He began by talking 
about a fear that he could never be 
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married successfully. He stated what 
the pastor had already observed, that 
he was unable to develop any extended 
relationships with girls. When a rela- 
tionship promised to develop to any 
level of seriousness, he got panicky 
and broke it up. He came from a 
“good” home, had seen military serv- 
ice, was of a marriageable age, and 
quite concerned. 

The pastor refrained from any 
preachment or encouragement. There 
was no attempt at reassurance. Instead, 
he quietly suggested that perhaps the 
boy would like to talk further. All the 
boy needed was this simple suggestion, 
followed by an accepting, understand- 
ing attitude on the part of the pastor. 
He had to listen not only with his ears, 
but with his feelings. 

The boy started talking about mas- 
turbation. This he had practiced from 
around the age of five or six. He was 
sure it had incapacitated him for mar- 
riage. He felt extremely guilty about 
it. Again the pastor avoided reassur- 
ance, noting instead his intense feeling 
of anxiety. The boy continued his 
story. He had had frequent intercourse 
with girls while in the army, but al- 
ways needed the assistance of alcohol. 
In high school and after there had 
been homosexual relations. As a child 
he loved to dress up in his mother’s 
underwear when she was out. He had 
intense anxiety lest his parents find 
out about any of these activities. He 
never felt that he measured up to his 
father’s ideal for him; he was always 
sure that his mother had no real love 
for him. 


N THESE two feelings about his 
parents are to be found the roots 

of this boy’s problem. Out of faulty 
parental relationships and _ severe 
punishments for masturbation and 
other activities as a child, a distorted 
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emotional development took place 
which expressed itself in these various 
sexual forms. The pastor, understand- 
ing these things, knew that he should 
not go into a counseling relationship 
with this boy. But he also knew that 
even though the boy went to a psy- 
chiatrist, he would still be in the 
church program, and that as a pastor 
he would have to deal with him. Ac- 
cepting this boy as a person rather 
than as a problem, seeing the roots of 
his behavior in his emotional life and 
coming to understand some of the spe- 
cific dynamics of his motivation help- 
ed the pastor to be helpful rather than 
harmful to the boy. 

There is another issue that the pas- 
tor must settle in his own mind. What 
is his goal in work with people who 
come with sex problems? Is it to seek 
behavior on the basis of civil or moral 
law? Is it to inculcate a “Christian 
philosophy of sex,” by which we mean 
a set of intellectual statements about 
sex and the way it should be handled ? 
Or is it to help people to achieve the 
capacity for love, so that their sexual 
impulses may come under the control 
of love and become the expression of 
love? There may be other possible 
goals, but these are the ones most fre- 
quently mentioned. 

There is room for discussion here, 
but I shall quickly state the case as | 
see it. The goal of the Christian pastor 
should be that of helping people de- 
velop their capacity for love. Certainly 
no one can dispute this from the point 
of view of the Gospel of Christ. From 
the point of view of our understanding 
of sex we come to the same answer. 

Sex is a strong force in human life. 
But unlike animals, sex in human life 
is rarely if ever the expression of pure 
physical desire. It is controlled by and 
expressed through the emotional and 
spiritual patterns of the personality. 
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In most sexual behavior which con- 
stitutes a problem, sex is under the 
domination of fear, guilt, or hate. In 
the boy cited above, each of these 
strong feelings played a part in his be- 
havior. 

The answer to problems of sexual 
behavior is to help people work out 
their fear, guilt, and hate, so that their 
capacity for love can find expression. 
The real answer to sex problems is the 
control and expression of sex through 
love. There is only one way that peo- 
ple learn how to love—not by being 
told they should—but by being loved. 
Here the pastor, as the representative 
of God and Christ has an unparalleled 
opportunity to minister to human need. 
If there is anything that 


persons 


struggling with sex problems need it 
is an understanding love from the 
pastor. 

This emphasis should place the 
other goals in perspective. The teach- 
ing of the moral law in a harsh, con- 
demning, fear-producing manner is 
likely to create problems rather than 
desirable behavior. The teaching of 
the moral law by one who loves and in 
return evokes love is quite another 
matter. The one way to evoke a real 
sense of responsibility is by giving 
persons a relationship in which they 
can make a positive response. The 
same is true about an ititellectual un- 
derstanding of sex. The attitudes of 
the person imparting that understand- 
ing are crucial. The one thing that will 
give stability to life is not information 
about sex; it is being sure one is loved 
by a significant person. This is as true 
in the forties as it is in the teens. 


Where does God come in? This 
question is sure to be asked, and our 
answer will not be satisfactory to all. 
When God is brought in through a re- 
lationship that associates Him with 
fear, guilt, or hate, harm is done, both 
to the person and to the faith. On the 
other hand, some of us accept the sim- 
ple statement, “where love is, God is,” 
as a profound truth, the meaning of 
which we come to have faith in as we 
learn how to love with understanding 
and see the transforming effects of 
such love. Of course, the meaning and 
implementation of love, both in general 
and in relation to sex, should be elabo- 
rated beyond what is possible in the 
scope of this article. 

With the approach outlined here, 
pastoral problems of sex lose their 
sexual coloring, and become what all 
pastoral problems are, an opportunity 
to help persons grow to a mature emo- 
tional and spiritual life. 
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HE CURE of souls is historically 

a distinctive task of the Church 
and its ministry. Yet, in our time, the 
medical psychologist has come to be 
regarded as the expert in this very 
work to which religion has given prin- 
cipal attention through the centuries. 
Anton T. Boisen, himself a minister 
and a pioneer in practically relating 
religion and psychotherapy, declares : 
“The specialists in medical psychology 
are rapidly becoming the Protestant 
confessors.”’ If this is so, it would seem 
all the wiser for Christianity to enrich 
its views and increase the effectiveness 
of its procedures by taking account of 
this new ministry to the mentally ill— 
psychotherapy. 

We may formulate the challenge of 
medical psychology to each form of or- 
ganized religion this way: how will it 
relate itself to these new understand- 


This article is based on abstracts from 
several chapters of Christian Paths to Self- 
Acceptance, the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection for September. Copyright 
1948 by Robert H. Bonthius. Published by 
King’s Crown Press and reprinted by per- 
mission, 


ings and resources? Will it seek to 
make full use of them in performing its 
own functions? Or will it stand aloof 
from them in so far as this is possible? 
Will it choose to minister to people 
in ways which promote mental health ? 
Or will it prefer to leave them indif- 
ferently provided for in this respect? 

Obviously, the conviction of this 
writer is that psychotherapy has dem- 
onstrated an effectiveness of method 
and a validity of principle from which 
representatives of religion and their 
people can greatly profit. Particularly 
in relation to the theme of this study 
there is much that may benefit the reli- 
gious approach and its offerings to 
man. Three distinct contributions to 
an understanding of self-acceptance 
have already been made by medical 
psychology, which has demonstrated 
its importance, explicated its nature, 
and worked out effective ways of help- 
ing the mentally ill to achieve it. All 
three contributions can directly or in- 
directly benefit the teachings and the 
approach of religion and its representa- 
tives. 

First and foremost, dynamic psy- 
chology has demonstrated the crucial 
importance of self-acceptance for 
spiritual well-being. On the basis of 
clinical experience, we know the des- 
tructive effects of repression or self- 
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rejection. Each of the case histories 
reveals its own pathetic form of refusal 
to recognize some aspect of natural po- 
tentiality in the self necessary for its 
harmonious development. The impli- 
cations rising out of this new under- 
standing Of the fact that self-acceptance 
is vitally important for inner harmony 
of the soul are manifold. Likewise, the 
importance of self-acceptance for inter- 
personal relations is clearer than ever 
before. Considerable attention was de- 
voted to this significant concept in 
Chapter Four, and. it has implications 
for religion and ethics: it supplies the 
empirical material for revising and en- 
riching such important religious and 
ethical formulations as those of wor- 
ship, service, selfishness, and love. In 
this chapter we shall have occasion to 
utilize psychotherapeutic insights into 
these and other matters of religious 
concern. At this point attention is call- 
ed simply to the fact that psychother- 
apy has brought the importance of the 
idea of self-acceptance into the ken of 
modern man with unprecedented com- 
pleteness and authority. 


The second contribution of psycho- 
therapy has been to explicate the na- 
ture of self-acceptance. This is pre- 
dicated upon a fuller empirical under- 
standing of the nature of the self than 
any conception current before the rise 
of dynamic psychology, though cer- 
tainly some ancient and medieval an- 
thropologies anticipated this view. The 
self is regarded as man in the totality 
of his personal life. The self is seen to 
be essentially a dynamic psychic unity. 
The word which Freud used for man 
considered in this psychological way 
was psyche, which in psychoanalysis 
came to mean the sum total of man’s 
biological functioning which is not 
localized and limited to any one of the 
anatomical and physiological units of 
the individual. .. . 
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EALTHY self-acceptance has 

come to mean the disposition of 
the individual to recognize the various 
drives and impulses which are strug- 
gling within him without crippling 
guilt or fear because of what he finds 
them to be. Self-acceptance includes 
the recognition that one’s tendencies, 
as they operate within him, are intrin- 
sically neither good nor bad, neither 
right nor wrong, though the expression 
of them may be either good or bad, 
right or wrong. True self-acceptance 
is chiefly characterized by the recog- 
nition that one is a relative, finite, and 
quite imperfect creature composed 
largely of unconscious and therefore 
in themselves uncontrollable energies, 
but that this same self, with all its 
limitations, represents powers which 
may be worked together by.the rational 
consciousness in truly fulfilling ways, 
if they are neither exaggerated nor 
minimized unduly. In other words, self- 
acceptance is that attitude which re- 
fuses to disparage or ignore any “part” 
of the self as evil because it regards 
them all as capable of utilization if 
properly understood and related. 


For example, a healthy self-accept- 
ing attitude does not repress sexual 
impulses, neither does it allow them 
immediate and un-restrained expres- 
sion. These impulses are recognized 
for what they are, and the endeavor is 
made to take account of them in rela- 
tion to the over-all functioning of the 
self as it pursues its purposes amidst 
its daily relationships. Likewise, a 
healthy self-accepting attitude does not 
follow the dictates of the conscience 
blindly nor does it attempt to ignore 
them, even if that were possible. The 
conscience is recognized in its actual 
ambiguous character, and the indivi- 
dual endeavors to analyze its irrational 
rigidities and laxities as well as to 
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heed the positive ideals which con- 
science represents. . . . 

The third contribution of dynamic 
psychology to the teachings and ap- 
proach of religion lies in the realm of 
methodology. . . . The approach of the 
therapist is individualized in the ex- 
treme. It is explorative and explica- 
tive; in short it is diagnostic, making 
use of sympathetic rapport between 
patient and physician. In the psycho- 
therapeutic procedure it is presupposed 
that the individual is sick, that the 
trouble lies largely in unconscious 
areas of the self, and that he must work 
out the solution to his problems for 
himself, the therapist helping, of 
course. 

Contrast this approach to the indi- 
vidual with the normative, educational 
approach of the religious worker. Util- 
izing such methods as _ preaching, 
teaching, and confession and absolu- 
tion, the typical representative of reli- 
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gion meets the individual with a more 
or less flexible formula for salvation 
already in his hand. He has been 
trained in the rudiments of this way of 
salvation by his church and in the 
ministerial offices connected with its 
propagation. However, he has no 
knowledge of those whom he leads 
other than that which he has gained 
from his own experience as a human 
being, which may be considerable or 
inconsequential. Moreover, since the 
priest approaches man with the con- 
viction that he is the representative of 
the way, the truth, and the life, as re- 
vealed to his church or to him by God, 
and that this way is efficacious for all, 
he would not be disposed to follow a 
similar procedure to that of the medical 
psychologist, even if his training were 
of a more empirical type. The outcome 
of the religious representative’s orien- 
tation is this: he considers sympathet- 
ically the plight of the individual who 
faces him, and he recommends the 
adoption of another attitude or course 
of action calculated to overcome the 
particular difficulty. In effect, the priest 
says to the one who seeks his help: If 
you will think this or do that instead 
of what you are thinking or doing, you 
will be all right. This is a normative, 
educational method of therapy. No 
doubt it has had an important func- 
tion in transforming the lives of men. 
The Christian views presented in the 
first three chapters have propagated 
themselves down through the centuries 
largely by variations of the normative, 
educational method, although it might 
be argued that in differing degree they 
have all utilized the explorative, ex- 
plicative method indirectly. 


In the light of dynamic psychology’s 
methodology, however, it appears that 
the customary religious approach is 
severely limited, and that the three 
Christian pathways could increase their 
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effectiveness by consciously appropria- 
ting a number of its elements. For one 
thing, the way the psychotherapist en- 
courages the individual to talk out his 
difficulties freely would seem to be a 
technique easily adaptable to pastoral 
procedure, though perhaps not to some 
clergymen’s predilection or their theory 
of how to save souls. Psychotherapy 
has shown beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that communication is an invalu- 
able aid to increased self-awareness. 
Sullivan goes so far as to say: “One 
has information about one’s experience 
only to the extent that one has tended 
to communicate it to another—or 
thought about it in the manner of 
communicative speech...” 

Closely aligned with increased use 
of conversation, with the sick soul en- 
couraged to do most of the talking, is 
a second psychotherapeutic technique 
which the priest could use profitably 
in his work with individuals; namely, 
refusal to rush in with blame or con- 
demnation. In so far as the pastor be- 
lieves that he knows a way of salvation 
for man, and that this way is willed by 
God, he represents implicitly some 
measure of condemnation to the indi- 
vidual who has failed. Indeed it is dif- 
ficult to see how any clergyman can 
completely avoid giving the impression 
that he is judging the individual. How- 
ever, with our present knowledge that 
condemnation often proves futile and 
harmful the pastor should beware of 
it, although we do not deny that emo- 
tionally healthy individuals may profit 
by discriminating disapproval. .. . 


EELING free to choose goals in 

the light of one’s capacities at- the 
particular stage of one’s development 
is an aspect of healthy self-acceptance 
tor which religion has an obvious in- 
dispensability. For, when religion func- 
tions properly in life, it provides for the 
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organization of the impulses and poten- 
tialities around abiding and universal 
ideals. 

But there remains an important 
problem facing Christianity, not with 
regard now to ways presenting the 
mighty ideals and goals in its posses- 
sion but with regard to their content. 
The reference here is to Christian aims 
as they relate to man’s sexual nature. 

It is crystal clear that the sexual 
elements in human nature are so cen- 
tral that they can neither be repressed 
nor expressed without restriction. 
Somehow they must find controlled 
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satisfactions which are in harmony with 
the goals of the whole man if health 
and well-being are to be achieved. The 
case histories indicate what happens 
when sex is either neglected or mis- 
managed. Such cases demonstrate 
man’s need today for better under- 
standing and direction of this titanic 
force. The Christian religion is chal- 
lenged to provide a positive, construc- 
tive ideal for this part of life which 
will indicate the real value of the sex- 
ual forces, and not leave man partly 
perplexed, partly ashamed, and partly 
frustrated because of them. 

It can hardly be denied that Chris- 
tianity thus far has failed to do this. 
Since the Middle Ages Christianity 
has proclaimed officially that sexuality 
is not sinful per se. In fact, the foren- 
sic and the meliorist views have speci- 
fied that man’s erotic nature as a whole 
is the striving basis of union with God. 
And yet, as Wise points out, to a large 
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extent this teaching has been more 
verbal than real. “The basic problems 
involved in the development of the 
capacity to love in the true Christian 
sense and the mature psychological 
sense have been ignored or neglected.” 
When we look particulariy at the sex- 
ual component of the total love impulse 
this judgment applies with added force. 
The meliorist view at this point is 
quite recent in history though its in- 
fluence among Protestant churches is 
definitely spreading so that many 
clergymen are accepting its views of 
sex, love, and marriage as a gospel of 
enlightenment. However, in our time 
as in the past puritanism prevails in 
great sections of Protestant Christian- 
ity with all the concealment, disap- 
proval, and guilt so characteristic of 
it. These groups agree entirely with 
the Roman Catholic Church on such 
fundamental principles as these: con- 
jugal intercourse is only for the pur- 
pose of procreation; marriage itself is, 
secondarily at least, a remedium con- 
cupiscentiae; the use of contraception 
is sinful; and sex education of children 
and youth is undesirable. The Roman 
Church itself, of course, has become 
very active recently in its opposition 
to birth control ; its stand on this mat- 
ter is unequivocal. Moreover, this 
Church declares today as in times past 
that chastity is ever the “better way.” 
This glorification of the virgin would 
seem to be the fitting symbol for 
Catholicism’s negative attitude toward 
sexuality with its accompanying re- 
pression. All these things considered, 
it can easily be seen why good Protes- 
tants and Catholics still grow up with 
the conviction that sexuality is evil, 
that intercourse is dirty, and that mar- 
riage is licensed prostitution. 


It is precisely because sexuality is 
not yet provided for, in terms of 
positive and constructive goal, that it 
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remains so acute a problem for West- 
ern man. “We have found no evi- 
dence,” declares Boisen, “that sexual 
maladjustment operates directly 
through its organic effects.” Sexual 
difficulties are more usually psychical 
than physiological, and they require a 
resolution which only new evaluation 
can supply. 

In asking, what must Christianity 
do? it must never be forgotten that 
religion is responsible for collective 
interests as well as for individual ones. 
It must concern itself not only with 
the individual man but with the per- 
petuation and the enrichment of the 
race. Thus its restrictive requirements 
in the sexual realm as in other realms, 
such as those of self-assertiveness and 
the expression of resentment, serve 
society positively. Moreover, the close 
connection which Christianity always 
emphasizes between the pleasures and 
the responsibilities of sexual expression 
is a creative contribution to healthy 
family life and also to the development 
of the individual. 


It is just at this point that Christian- 
ity could well begin a more construc- 
tive contribution to this part of man’s 
life by taking a larger view of the sac- 
ramental character of marriage. Poth 
Protestantism and Catholicism could 
emphasize more positively that the 
sacramental character of it implies that 
the act of intercourse is itself to serve 
as an outward and visible symbol cf 
communion, not merely between man 
and wife but with God. This would 
also involve the recognition that the 
end of marriage is not romantic love 
but, as Boisen puts it, “the bringing 
into being of new and higher types of 
personality, the new birth in beauty 
and power of both body and soul.” 
And this, in turn, would require the 
further recognition that in the develop- 
ment of such higher types of person- 
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ality the home is a factor just as im- 
portant as the body of the mother, and 
the social medium is just as potent as 
the physical. 

The reconstruction of Christianity’s 
goals in relation to the sexual ele- 
ments in man’s life might well take 
some such direction as this one. Sex- 
uality could be recognized as an im- 
portant part of man’s motivational 
equipment. It could be taken up into 
the total love impulse as a genuine and 
enriching component of it in all rela- 
tionships with other individuals and 
superindividual wholes. The Church 
would thus be guiding sexuality crea- 
tively for the sake of the indispensable 
part it has to play in the developing 
life of the individual and of the race. 
The constructive incorporation of such 
sex goals in the hierarchy of Christian 
ideals is something waiting to be 
achieved. Christianity will have to do 
it if it is to provide more completely 
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for healthy self-acceptance. 

Stressing ideals, goals and values as 
it does, Christianity is in danger of 
either emphasizing the ultimate with- 
out reference to the actualities of hu- 
man life or of rejecting and even con- 
demning them. The ideals of religion 
function in an integrative way in so 
far as they represent possibilities which 
are inherent in human nature and are 
offered to man as goals toward which 
he may grow, each in his own ways. 
If Christianity has this view it will 
expect that the configuration of ideals 
in the life of the individual person will 
vary, and it will approve of this. 
Healthy religion does not espouse 
ideals in terms of fixed modes of be- 
havior but rather it presents those po- 
tentialities which belong to all men in 
varying measure and which must be 
realized uniquely by each. 


Christianity is concerned with the 
individual, the social group, and the 


universe, and through its use of sym- 
bols it fuses these aspects into a whole. 
In the words of Carroll Wise, it is 
thus “capable of raising the expression 
of impulsive energy toward goals that 
create high positive meaning and in- 
tegration, thus removing both guilt and 
isolation.” It seeks to relate man to 
his universe on the basis of under- 
standing and co-operation and to pre- 
sent objects and values worthy of his 
affections, worship, and striving. All 
this is true, but it is not the whole 
truth, nor is it true in as many cases 
as the Christian Church might wish. 
The goal of achieving it more fully is 
worthy. And Christianity has at hand 
today new knowledge and _ resources. 
Not only in the sphere of self-accept- 
ance but in all the areas of human 
soul’s concern, Christianity can hope 
to increase its effectiveness by making 
full use of what these new resources 
—particularly dynamic medical psy- 
chology—have to offer. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


HARRY OVERSTREET 


The long awaited new book by Pro- 
fessor Harry Overstreet, The Great 
Enterprise, (his first publication after 
The Mature Mind, a book which cre- 
ated a tremendous stir in the publish- 
ing field and became a top seller at the 
time of its publication) will be the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selec- 
tion for October. 


SEX AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


A Church of England council recent- 
ly declared that sex “is the basic hu- 
man fact and therefore the 
grounds of all social life.” 

“If the church is to save the world 
from, its own despair,” the council 
said, “she will have to take more seri- 
ously than she has so far done her 
duty to help men and women under- 
stand and accept, in the deepest sense, 
their sexuality, and to see in it a clue 
to their very nature.” 

The council also stated that “persons 
seeking help in dealing with their 
moral problems represent critical sit- 
uations for the ‘Church and the most 
searching test of her method of dealing 
with souls in this generation. If the 
Church has something to say, and can 
say it simply and clearly, about the 
relations of men and women in love 
and ‘in marriage and all the manifold 
problems of family life, she can count 
on a hearing from tens of thousands 
of people who will not trouble to listen 
to anything else she says.” 


main 


MARRIAGE AND UNMARRIED MOTHERS 


Marriage is no solution to the prob- 
lem of the unmarried mother, accord- 
ing to a recent report of The Com- 
munity Service Society, the oldest and 
largest social agency in the United 
States. A marriage of necessity, lacking 
the foundations of mutual respect and 
affection, can become a brutal thing— 
not only for the couple but also for 
the child for whose protection the 
marriage is originally arranged. 


SEX AND PRISON RIOTS 


Jose Farah, warden of Mexico’s 
4,000-prisoner penitentiary, said the 
United States might learn a lesson 
from Mexico’s experiment in prevent- 
ing convict mutinies. Mr. Farah stated 
that there has not been a mutiny in 
the Mexican Prison ever since the in- 
auguration in 1937 of the practice of 
permitting prisoners to have private 
visits -from their wives. 


PHYSICIAN-MINISTER CLINIC 


A most valuable physician-minister 
clinic under the-auspices of the Wesley 
Hospital and The Wichita. Council of 
Churches of the. Wichita Ministerial 
Association took place last May at 
Wesley Hospital. Among the impor- 
tant participants were Kathryn Mill- 
sap, Chaplain of Wesley Hospital, and 
Dr. Allen J. Enelow who spoke on 
“The Deprivation of Love As a Cause 
of Neurotic Illness.” 


WHO’S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


RoLtanp BAINTON is one of America’s 
great religious historians. He is Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Church History at Yale 
Divinity School, and author of some of the 
most authoritative books in this field, among 
them the recently published Here ] Stand, 
a life of Martin Luther. 


Carro_t A. WIsE is Professor of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling at the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston Illinois. He is 
the author of Religion in Illness and Health, 
and Pastoral Counseling, Its Theory and 


_ Practice. 


Dr. GotrHarp BootH is a distinguished 
New York psychiatrist, and vice-chairman 
of the Commission on Religion and Health 
of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


Sewarp HI tNer is Associate Professor 
of Pastoral Theology, Federated Theologi- 
cal Faculty of The University of Chicago, 
and our Pastoral Consultant. He is the 
author of Religion and Health, Pastoral 
Counseling, Self-Understanding, and The 
Counselor in Counseling. 


Rosert H. Bontuius is Professor of Re- 
ligion, Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. Dr. 
Bonthius received his Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University, his thesis being a study 
of the relation of the psychological concept 
of self-acceptance to the various Christian 
pathways of achieving it. The result of this 
study was Christian Paths to Self-Accept- 
ance, the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection for this month. 


“EXCELLENT PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH,” 


NR, EDWIN H. SCHMIDT 
Chief Resident 
Psychiatrist, 

St. Louis City Hospital 


says chief Resident Psychiatrist 
of St. 


“Suffering is the emotional reaction to organic and 
functional disease. These pamphlets are an excellent 
psychological approach to the alleviation of suffering.” 


Louis City Hospital 


—Edwin H. Schmidt, M.D. 
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REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 


HRISTIAN PATHS TO SELF 
ACCEPTANCE by Robert H. 


Bonthius (King’s Crown Press— 
$3.25) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for Sedtem- 
ber.) 


This book is of great practical value, 
not because it provides “know-how,” 
but because it gives insight. It offers 
to ministers insight into types of per- 
sonality which they meet every day. 
Bonthius has discovered three major 
formulations of religious personality : 
rejection of self, striving with self, and 
cultivation of self. There is a rejection- 
ist, a forensic, and a meliorist path to 
self-acceptance. This author does not 
treat personality as an abstraction any 
more than you and I treat ourselves 
that way. He recognizes that a self 
always comprises ideas and activities. 


In this book, Bonthius fills out the 
ideas of God, man, salvation, and the 
world that tend to characterize each 
of the three paths. He also describes 
the way of life that characterizes each. 
In other words, the three major types 
of religious personality are exhibited 
in their wholeness and fulness, with 
Calvin, normative Romanism, and 
Wesley presented. as full-fledged ex- 
amples of the three types. 

This is the first instance, I believe, 
in which we have been offered a typ- 
ology of religious personalities in terms 


of the total constellations that mature, 
rather than in terms of distinctions 
within some supposedly fundamental 
element of personality. Therefore it is 
not with previous typologists in the 
psychology of religion that Bonthius 
should be compared. A truer compari- 
son can be made with such a book as 
Paths of Life, wherein a philosopher, 
C. W. Morris, distinguishes personal- 
ity and religious types in terms of the 
wholeness of their life patterns. 


Dr. Bonthius in this book has struck 
a most important vein. Ministers 
should read his book because folk who 
come for counsel undoubtedly fall with- 
in one of the three formulations which 
Bonthius portrays. He also helps us to 
understand that personalities of dif- 
ferent types can blend into their own 
particular patterns of life seemingly 
similar doctrines, rites, and ethical 
practices. The three paths of self-ac- 
ceptance are criticized in the light of 
a psychotherapeutic point of view.. 


In terms of the psychology of reli- 
gion, Dr. Bonthius may, at last, have 
brought to its most fruitful turning 
point the attempt begun with William 
James to discover the most important 
major distinctions within the varieties 
of religious experience. 


—W. B. BLAKEMORE 
Dean of The _ Disciples 
Divinity House 
The University of Chicago 


By Oliver M. Butterfield, Ph.D? 


“One of the best discussions of sex life in marriage. 

. Comes directly to the point and stays on it. 
it" goes into detail and by so doing will help many 
People. "—Marriage and Family Living. 

ite best manual to give to persons about to be 
married and to those couples whose marriage threat- 
ens to fail.”"—Ohio State Medical Journal. 

Plain language, suitable for non-professional read- 
ers and on a scientific plane. . . . Useful for persons 
who have conflicts about sex life.”—Psychiatric 
Quarterly. 

“A simple, practical guide. . In line with mod- 
ern x. ical, psychological ‘and medical thought 
on the subject.’’—Science News Letter. 

Price $2. incl. postage. 5-day Money- Back Guaran- 
tee. Emerson Books, Inc., Dept. 248-H, 251 W. 19th 
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IND AND BODY: PSYCHO- 

SOMATIC MEDICINE by 
Flanders Dunbar, M.D. (Random 
House—$3.50) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Dividend for Septem- 
ber, October, and November.) 


In this book the mind has much to 
say about the body, and surprising as 
it may seem, the body has just as 
much to say about the mind. In the era 
of physical medicine the human mind 
has developed a scientific understand- 
ing of the body that has reduced the 
power of fatal diseases and extended 
life to a riper age. But when the young 
physician emerges from his medical 
training he has an imposing array of 
knowledge about diseases he will rare- 
ly meet, and scanty information about 
the most prevalent ailments of our 
time. 

The most prevalent and baffling of 
all are the ills caused by emotional dis- 
turbances, making up fifty to eighty 
percent of the conditions for which 
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people consult doctors. These call for a 
psychosomatic approach in which the 
body and mind are seen in constant 
interaction, both to be studied and 
treated in dynamic relationships as one 
total personality. 


No one is better able than Dr. Dun- 
bar, who has so well pioneered as phy- 
sician, researcher, and teacher in the 
field of psychosomatic medicine, to in- 
terpret it to the lay reader. It will be 
a revealing and resourceful book to the 
pastor. 

—PavuLt E. JOHNSON 
Professor of Psychology of 
Religion 
Boston University School of 
Theology 


HE MYSTERY OF LOVE AND 
MARRIAGE A _ Study in the 
Theology of Sexual Relation by 
Derrick Sherwin Bailey (Harper & 
Bros.—$2.00 ) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for August) 


Marriage is a temporal institution, 
and it is within the relative circum- 
stances of existence that marriage is 
perceived, implemented, and drawn to 
its conclusion. Therefore, it is the point 
of highest concentration of men’s and 
women’s weaknesses, fickleness, and 
self-deception. 


It is in marriage that the tragic and 
comic human distortions of man’s es- 
sential nature are most vividly por- 
trayed. It is in marriage that spiritual 
communication between people is put 
to its most severe test, and human fail- 
ure as sin has its most obvious and 
lasting effects. Therefore, the institu- 
tion of marriage is the proving-ground 
of human character in which the 
Eternal breaks into time and presents 
men and women with a sense of being 
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judged, weighed in the balances—in 
short, of being personally responsible 
eternally before God. 

Consequently, we as practicing hus- 
bands, wives, parents—we as counsel- 
ing pastors and teachers—we as indi- 
viduals who exist before God responsi- 
bly for what we do to people as well 
as for them—we have needed a treat- 
ment of marriage which takes its rele- 
vance in the Mind of God as its de- 
parture-point. Derrick Sherwin Bailey 
has done this in his compact but power- 
ful book, The Mystery of Love and 
Marriage. 

Dr. Bailey has done a superb job 
that I have long felt needed to be done. 
He gives a theology of the marriage 
relationship. The facts of sex love, 
mating, marriage, separation, divorce, 
and re-marriage are set within the con- 
text of a vital Christian faith. Their 
eternal context is given precedence 
over incidental and accidental features 
of marriage. The groundwork of the 
covenant nature of the interpersonal 
relationship of married persons is 
thoroughly explored. It is done in a 
warmly personal rather than a pedan- 
“< and stilted way. 

The bases of information upon 
which Dr. Bailey draws are fourfold: 
(1) Accurate Biblical exegesis. (2) 
Thorough historical information and 
tested ethical insight. (3) Dependable 
medical information. (4) An apparent 
first hand counseling relationship to 
people who are married, or planning to 
be married. Dr. Bailey shows himself 
at home in all four of these spheres, 
and the rank and file minister who is 
steeped in a serious theological inter- 
pretation of life will laud the book. 

While the author does not deal to 
any extent with the unconscious and 
compulsive elements of behavior in 
marriage, even though it is obvious 
that he is thoroughly. cognizant of the 
psychological and medical aspects of 
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sex behavior, this book will be a most 
refreshing, significant, and practically 
helpful resource to ministers who spend 
much of their time dealing with the 
pathologies of marriage. 

Dr. Bailey does not presume, how- 
ever, to give easy theological shibbo- 
leths as panaceas. He opens up a path- 
way for abiding fellowship between 
himself and his reader in the search 
for an adequate response to the surge 
of secularism which is gradually en- 
compassing modern marriage. 

—Wayne E. Oates 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 
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HE HUMAN VENTURE IN 

SEX, LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
by Peter A. Bertocci (Association 
Press—$2:50) 


THICS IN SEX CONDUCT by 
Clarence Leuba (Association 


Press—$2.50) 


SYCHOLOGY OF SEX RELA- 
TIONS by Theodor Reik (Rine- 
hart—$3.50) 


The first word of comment on these 
books should be awarded not to the 
books themselves, but to Association 
Press, the publisher of two of them. 
While there are not a few publishers 
willing to publish novels about sex, 
satires about sex, cold facts about sex, 
even sensational discussions about sex, 
there are few indeed which have the 
courage to issue serious prose discus- 
sions about sex in an ethical perspec- 
tive. Not only has Association Press 
done so, but it has given its authors 
complete freedom within the proper 
bounds of decency and integrity. 

The social significance of the kind 
of courage demonstrated by Associa- 
tion Press deserves understanding and 
appreciation. Actual sex standards 
have altered in some respects, not so 
much as the wild-eyed would like to 
think, but more than the stand-pats 
want to admit. Besides, the “facts” 
about sex are much more in the open; 
and this, so far as it goes, is an ex- 
cellent thing. But what tends to be 
taboo is any discussion of ethics in sex 
which either deviates in any particular 
from old official codes, or which ap- 
proaches the subject in a new or dif- 
ferent way. What this peculiar combi- 
nation of hypocrisy and formalism 
usually conveys to young people is 
something like this: Whatever you do 
or say, don’t talk seriously about 
whether it’s right or wrong. As an 
approach to ethics in the Christian 
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sense, it would be hard to conceive of 
any combination more likely to scuttle 
it entirely. One is constantly amazed 
at the number of young people who 
achieve an ethical perspective on sex 
despite all the bad teaching they have 
had, or the lack of any teaching. For 
this reason, Association Press deserves 
the pastor’s appreciation still more. 


The first book on our list, by Bert- 
occi, is a sensitive, thoughtful, and 
thoroughly readable discussion address- 
ed to young people, chiefly about pre- 
marital sexual intercourse. The auth- 
or’s philosophical skill in getting at 
real issues is in evidence, but there is 
no airy dealing with generalities at the 
expense of the actual situations which 
young people confront. While the au- 
thor’s conclusions could hardly be con- 
sidered radical, there is real novelty in 
his mode of approach to them. The 
attempt is to suggest to the young per- 
son that a mature person is looking at 
the situation from his point of view, 
but pointing out from time to time 
data which the young person might not 
think of on his own. 


Leuba’s book covers substantially 
the same territory as Bertocci’s; its 
basic conclusions are similar; and the 
approach maintains the same respect 
for young people and the difficult sit- 
uation they confront today. It is not 
easy to find words to convey the dif- 
ferences between the two books in the 
face of their similarities. One can 
properly say Bertocci is a philosopher, 
Leuba a psychologist; Bertocci more 
existential, Leuba more objective; 
Bertocci more a poet, Leuba more 
prosy; Bertocci more sensitive, Leuba 
blunter. But the fact is that both books 
are very good, and the choice between 
them ought to be made on the basis of 
the kind of young person to whom 
they are to be given. For him who is 
much impressed with science, objec- 
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tivity, facts, data—Leuba is exactly 
suited. It is sensitive, ethically oriented 
and, in the last analysis, idealistic—but 
it would meet this kind of person, at 
the start, on the level where he thinks 
he wants to be met. For the more in- 
quiring young person, sensitive, intel- 
ligent, a bit oppressed perhaps with 
the wealth of the world’s objectivities 
—Bertocci is the book. Both books 
have the great virtue of trying to help 
the young person think seriously about 
these things for himself, to reach ethi- 
cal decisions which are really his. 
Reik’s book is of quite a different 
order. Long a brilliant student and col- 
league of Freud, his early publications 
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were of an orthodox Freudian char- 
acter, probably the best known being 
his book on Ritual. He eventaully 
found that he had to part company 
with Freud, chiefly at the basic theo- 
retical point of the nature and meaning 
of libido, cornerstone of the Freudian 
system. Reik’s departure was not 
noisy, however; and unlike some 
others who have also left Freud, Reik 
has shown no interest in wanting to 
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chop off Freud’s head after anointing 
it with oil. 

The intent of the present volume 
sounds a kind of “return to sanity” 
note in the face of what it regards t; 
be the sexual errors of Freudianism. 
We should not, Reik says, confuse 
love and sex; love is much more than 
sex. Perversions are to be understood 
not just in terms of sex, but as aber- 
rations of aggressiveness which get 
turned toward sex objects. Sex im- 
pulses can be contrdlled, but there is 
no true sublimation of them. There is 
no sexual origin of neurosis. But Reik 
has a positive message, suggested in 
these words: “. . . sexual relations 
reach complete satisfaction only if they 
satisfy in a single act the sex-urge and 
the ego-needs, among them the young- 
est want, which we call affection.” 

—SewarpD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastors. 
Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


EUROTIC COUNTERFEIT- 
SEX by Edmund Bergler, M.D. 
(Grune and Stratton—$3.50) 


It is true today as it was forty years 
ago when a great psychiatrist, Déjer- 
ine, wrote “that this question of genital 
troubles in men and women does not 
seem to have hitherto received suf- 
ficient attention from physicians. Too 
often they do not concern themselves 
with it at all in questioning psycho- 
neurotics, and too often also dismissing 
the subject as a negligible quantity or 
even as a subject for passing pleasan- 
try. Nevertheless, when one sees the 
unhappy homes, and the ruined health 
and depression sometimes ending in 
suicide, which are the consequences 
of these troubles, physicians ought 
we insist, to pay the most careful at 
tention to them.” 
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Dr. Edmund Bergler was an assist- 
ant of Freud in Vienna at the time the 
Nazis caused Freud to leave Austria 
and he remained for three years as as- 
sistant director of the psychoanalytic 
clinic. Since then he has been a practic- 
ing psycholonalyst in New York and 
has written much on the sexual prob- 
lems so frequently met with in prac- 
tice. The present book deals with impo- 
tence, frigidity, and homosexuality. By 
“counterfeit-sex” he means absence of 
“the decisive elements in normal sex- 
uality,” that is, “tenderness, love, con- 
centration of feelings in one person. 
These are either absent in “counter- 
feit-sex” or rejected as romantic 
nonsense.” 

He has had a large clinical experi- 
ence with these disorders, acquired 
over twenty years and in this work he 
presents many instructive clinical pic- 
tures and excerpts from his records. 
These give the book its chief value. He 
is an orthodox Freudian and only one 
of that school can accept many of his 
theoretical statements. He believes that 
psychic masochism “represents the 
basis on which every neurosis rests,” 
and that “genetically tender (romantic ) 
love rests on guilt.” 

Credit belongs to Bergler for his 
persistent efforts to cure those dis- 
orders in the sexual realm that most 
psychiatrists and physicians do not 
even attempt to treat. 

—JoserH H. Pratt, M.D. 
New England Center Hospital 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARRIAGE: THE ART OF 
LASTING LOVE by David R. 
Mace (Doubleday—$2.75 ) 


Here is a worthwhile book. Using 
an approach that is rarely attempted in 
books of this nature, David Mace has 
done a fine experiment and it will 
render real service in this important 
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82 PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS & WRITERS!!! 
Let us prepare your original sermons, 
speeches, lectures, theses, book-length manu- 
scripts, etc. Miscellaneous printed sermons 
and speeches. Modest cost. Free circular. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers’ Bureau, 
Dept. 147, Suite 230, 360 Craig Street West, 
Montreal, Canada. 


field of pre-marital counseling. The 
book is biographical, it is built on’ 
sound theory and it grows out of a 
real process. Dr. Mace gives evidence 
of a comprehensive understanding of 
marriage and how preparation should 
be made for it. 

The minister reading Marriage: The 
Art of Lasting Love will gain added 
insight into an understanding of the 
ground to be covered in pre-marital 
and marital counseling. He will catch 
something of the deeper spirit that 
ought to exist in the counseling rela- 
tionship. 

This is a book that the minister can 
put into the hands of a young couple. 
There is an informality about it. The 
discussions are sound but they are in- 
formal and alive and have a good de- 
gree of reality. 

—Roy A. BuRKHART 
Pastor of First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 9) 


fessional obligation in the matter. A 
special issue on grief does not imply 
that we want more morbidity. A 
special issue on marriage does not 
mean we condemn single-blessedness. 
A special issue on children is not to 
encourage infantilism. Just so, a spe- 
cial issue on sex does not indicate a 


desire to emphasize it at the expense 
of the context without which it can 
have no meaning in the Christian 
sense. 


Indeed, it is precisely our concern to 
help it be interpreted from a Christian 
perspective that leads us to present 
these discussions. If we confronted a 
situation in which sex were discussed 
fully and frankly by all kinds of secu- 
lar sources, but could not be so con- 
sidered in a Christian context, we 
would have lost Christian contact with 
a vital area of man’s experience and 
by so much would have perverted 
Christianity itself. 


It is our hope that this and the sub- 
sequent issue may help to re-create and 
create a new dimension of genuinely 
Christian thinking about sex in the 
modern world. For this intention, we 
seek our readers’ understanding. On 
our actual performance, we seek your 
best constructive and critical comment. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 


CHRISTIANITY AND SEX 
(Continued from page 26) 


41. Greinacher, Anton, “Die Anschauungen 
des Papstes Nikolaus I tiber das Ver- 
haltnis von Staat and Kirche,” Abh. 2. 
Mittleren und Neueren Geschichte X 
(1909). 

42. Smith, H. L., Church and State in the 
Middle Ages (1913). Esch, Annelise, 
“Die Ehedispense Johanns XXII,” His- 
torische Studien, CLXXXIII (1929). 

43. Pfister, Ch., Etudes sur le Régne de Rob- 
ert le Piewx (1885). 

44. Eicken, Heinrich von, Geschichte und 
System der mittelalterlichen Weltan- 
schauung (1887), ch. III. “Die Familie,” 
p. 440-42. 

45. Lea, H. C., An historical sketch of Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy (1867). 

46. Les Quinzes Joies de Mariage, tr. M. L. 
Simon (1929). 

47. Lefranc, Abel, Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
cais de la Renaissance (1914), pp. 250- 
303. 
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_ = Helps for more effective preaching 


for the theme... 
BIBLICAL TEXTS, by Paul W. Nesper 


offers the right text at the right time 


5,829 sermon texts ... includes 14 select series of texts . 
enough texts for almost a lifetime of Sunday sermons... fea- 
tures a wide range of texts for special occasions: religious and 
secular holidays, weddings, anniversaries, burials, installa- 
tions, dedications, graduations, ordinations, and many more... 
plus complete indexes of texts according to the Books of the aus w NESPER 
Bible and according to the Church Year. An invaluable aid to 
every pastor. There’s nothing like it! 442 pages. ONLY $3.95. 


for the message... 


R. COMMENTARY 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 


In this commentary the author interprets 
the books of the New Testament on the basis 
of the best exegetical research, gives the re- 
sults as arrived at by the best commentators 
and supplies in addition the things that the 
real Bible student seeks, namely, a full unfolding of the spiritual content of the 
Word, linguistically and exegetically supported. The reader is given the results of 
careful study of the original without being burdened by technicalities. 


St. Matthew’s Gospel $4.95 I and II Corinthians $5.95 
St. Mark’s Gospel ............................64.95 Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians $4.50 
$5.95 Colossians through Philemon .......... $4.95 
Aets Of the APoOstledd $4.95 Epistles of Peter, John and Jude....$4.00 


Volumes available individually or in complete set. 
Complete Set of Twelve Volumes, $55.95 


for the delivery . 
THE PREACHERS VOICE, by W. C. Craig 


and R. R. SOKOLOWSKY 


A “must” for every minister’s library. The man whose 
great privilege it is to preach the Gospel dare not lessen 
the power of his message by poor speech or voice difficul- 
ties. Here is help with a commonsense approach, by expert 
speech analysts, from the explanation of the mechanism 
of the voice to suggestions on the delivery of the sermon 
and the interpretative reading of the Scriptures. An ac- 
cepted seminary text. Well illustrated. $2.50. 
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—A CHRISTIAN GUIDE TO SEX ETHICS— 


MEN, 


SYLVANUS M. DUVALL, S.T.M., Ph.D. 


Professor of Social Science and Religion, 
George Williams College. 


“The best available book on sex ethics for any thoughtful reader 
... highly readable, reasonable, well informed, and up-to-date. 
I strongly recommend it.” 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
A Pastoral Psychology Book Club selection 


You can make your counselling more effective with these Christian, ethically-oriented 
answers to the sex problems of normal young people and adults. A logical straight- 
forward, realistic approack to our Christian sex code, in harmony with modern 
sociology, philosophy, ethics and religion. Based on scientific evidence and expert 
opinion, this sound book is an ideal tool for ministers in the counselling of their 
married, unmarried, older married, and older unmarried laymen. 


“Should be read by all who are having any marital or sexual difficulties.”—William 
J. Dieckmann, M.D., Chairman & Chief of Service, Dept. of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, The Chicago Lying-in Hospital. $3.75 


—and these love and family books for pastor and layman alike . . . 
BEFORE YOU MARRY by Sylvanus M. Duvall SO YOUTH MAY KNOW by Roy E. Dickerson 


“A grand book. Ought to be read by every en- “Its idealism permeates every page. It is frank 
gaged couple.”"—Albert Edward Wiggam. ‘Simple ont adequate of the pest, books 

or youth in their early teens.”’’—Religious uca- 
concise and interesting book. Family Life. $2. 50 sae Paper $1.50, Cloth $2.50 


FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE for Teen-Agers THIS MAN AND THIS WOMAN by Frederick 


by Evelyn M. Duvall W. Brink 

“The best thing of its kind that has been written 
“Unusually honest, scientific analysis of today’s for young people contemplating marriage. It is re- 
sex, dating. courtship and love behavior of teen- fined, but realistic.’’—Dr. Daniel Poling $1.50 
agers."’—Guidance Index $3.00 


WHEN YOU MARRY by Evelyn M. Duvall! and 
GROWING INTO MANHOOD by Roy €E. Reuben Hill 
Dickerson “Really fun to read. Full of aclentifically accurate 
information. Covers almost every problem from 
ublic Health 1.50 
$ WISE OR OTHERWISE? by Edwin 
ar 
THE HUMAN VENTURE IN SEX, LOVE, AND Paper, 25c 


MARRIAGE by Peter A. Bertocci 
“Offers a balanced, positive, constructive, optimis- WHEN YOUNG PEOPLE ASK ABOUT SEX 
by Dora Klemer 


tic approach to the place of sex in human life.’ 
Henry Bowman, Mental Hygiene $2.50 Paper, 75c 


at your bookstore 
or direct 


291 Broadway, New York City 7 
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